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Our back cover picture shows logs float- 
ing down a river in British Columbia, Canada, 
on their way from the woods to the news- 


print mills. Canada is the world’s largest 
producer of newsprint, one. mill alone pro- 
ducing over 20,000 tons of newsprint yearly. 


(See article on page 275) 
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NEWS and NOTES 


e Czechoslovakia 

Following the reference by Chile, the question of re- 
cent developments in Czechoslovakia, originally raised 
by Dr. Jan Papanek, former permanent representative of 
the country to the United Nations, came before the 
Security Council on March 17. The Council heard 
Hernan Santa Cruz, Chile’s representative. and Dr. Pa- 
panek and these statements were followed by strongly 
worded speeches from members of the Council (see page 
255). 

e Palestine 

An important development in the Security Council’s 
consideration of the Palestine Question occurred on 
March 19 when the United States proposed that the Holy 
Land be placed under temporary United Nations trus- 
teeship, and that a special session of the Assembly be 
held immediately (see page 280). 

Meanwhile, the Palestine Commission submitted its 
second monthly progress report to the Security Council, 
and the Trusteeship Council completed its second read- 
ing of the draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem (see 
page 287). 

e Trieste 

At a private meeting on March 9, the Security Council 
resumed its consideration of the question ot the appoint- 
ment of a Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
but, after some discussion, agreed to postpone its con- 
sideration and to take up the question again at the re- 
quest of any member of the Council. While the appoint- 
ment of a Governor falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Council, agreement has so far not been reached on the 
election of a candidate. 


e India-Pakistan 

Back from consultations with his Government, N. 
Gopalaswamy Ayyangar made a full statement of India’s 
policy on the Kashmir question on March 10, and Sir 
Zafrullah replied for Pakistan. Draft proposals for a 
settlement, submitted by China on March 18, were gen- 
erally approved by the Indian representative but met un- 
favorable reaction from Sir Zafrullah (see page 289). 
At another meeting, the Council gave further considera- 
tion to new statements from the two parties on the 
Junagadh question (see page 292). 


e Atomic Energy 
After paragraph-by-paragraph examination, the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission’s Working Commitiee began on 
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March 18 an over-all study of the U.S.S.R. proposals of 
June 11, 1947, for international atomic control, together 
with Soviet Union answers to questions about the pro- 
posals asked by the Government of the United Kingdom 
(see page 263). 


e Balkans 
The Special Committee on the Balkans has started 


investigation of Greece’s charge that its northern neigh- 
bors have abducted Greek children. The Greek Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Committee’s letter to the four Balkan 
Governments concerned on the re-establishment of nor- 
mal relations has been received. 

A number of compaints alleging “Greek provocations 
against Albania” were forwarded by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the Committee for its information (see page 
277). 

e Interim Committee 

Sub-committees of the General Assembly's Interim 
Committee have been studying various proposals sub- 
mitted by Member nations in regard to three specific 
questions referred to the Committee—the problem of 
the “veto” (see page 271), the question of whether a 
permanent committee of the Assembly should be estab- 
lished to succeed the Interim Committee (see page 
267) and the promotion of international co-operation. 


e Elections in South Korea 

Following the Interim Committee’s conclusion to the 
effect that the Temporary Commission on Korea should 
observe elections in as much of the country as is acces- 
sible to it, the United States Commander in South Korea 
set May 9 as the date for elections in the American Zone 
of Occupation. Members expressed doubts whether the 
Commission could legally implement the Assembly’s reso- 
lution in only one part of the country, but decided after 
discussion to observe the elections, provided these could 
be held in a free atmosphere. Methods of observation 
were then worked out. Broadly the procedure to be fol- 
lowed is to maintain central liaison with the work of 
the National Election Committee appointed by the Mili- 
tary Government and to send field observer groups to 
the provinces. Functions such as liaison, observation, ex- 
amining complaints, analyzing reports, and co-ordina- 
tion will be dealt with by a newly-constituted main com- 
mittee of the Commission. 


e Air Safety Measures 
Measures designed to eliminate the number of aircraft 
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accidents through collisions with high ground in bad- 
weather flying have been taken by the Council of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization. The 46 member 
states of ICAO have been asked to review their existing 
air-navigational regulations, in order to determine 
reasons for accidents. The Council has also asked for de- 
tailed information on recent precautions taken regarding 
such factors as: safe ground clearance; checking the ac- 
curacy of altimeter settings; ceiling and visibility data 
for take-offs, approaches, and landings; and require- 
ments for adequate fuel reserves. After considering mem- 
bers’ reports, the Council will decide whether further 
action by ICAO would improve the safety of international 
flights. 


e Food for Children 

When the S.S. Cape Trinity sailed for Europe from 
New Orleans on March 9, its cargo included the 100th 
ocean shipment of food made under the program of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. The ship car- 
ried 200,000 pounds of margarine for use in connec- 
tion with the Fund’s feeding operations for 700,000 chil- 
dren and nursing mothers in Italy. With the departure 
of this cargo, nearly 69 million pounds of special foods 
for children, mainly milk, have been sent to Europe since 
ICEF began its food shipments in August 1947. In- 


creased funds are now urgently required if ICEF is to 
continue its program beyond the next few months (see 
page 288). 
e Coal for Europe 

Over 18.5 million tons of tons of coal and coke will 
be delivered to European countries during the second 
quarter of 1948, according to a recent report issued in 
Geneva by the Economic Commission for Europe. Im- 
porting countries will receive the fuel on an allocation 
basis, agreed upon by the seventeen countries partici- 
pating in the private meeting of ECE’s coal allocations 
sub-committee in Geneva during February last. More 
than fifty percent above the corresponding allocation 
program in 1947, this total represents a new record in 
quarterly allocations. It does not include quantities of 
coal and coke which may be available to countries from 
their domestic production. 
@ International Bank Mission 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment has sent a fact-finding mission to Peru and 
Bolivia, at the invitation of the governments of those 
countries. The mission will make a survey of the present 
development and problems of Peruvian and Bolivian 
economies, ascertaining the factors affecting continued 
economic development in the two countries. 


Council Acts on Equal Pay for Men and Women 


The Economic and Social Council, on March 10, in a 
resolution on “equal remuneration for work of equal 
value for men and women workers,” called upon Mem- 
ber states to implement the equal-pay principle irrespec- 
tive of nationality, race, language, and religion. 


In reaffirming this principle of the Charter, the Coun- 
cil decided to transmit to ILO the WFTU memorandum 
which had originally put the item on the agenda and to 
invite ILO to undertake speedy consideration of the sub- 
ject and to report on the action it took; resolved further 
to transmit it for suggestions to the Commission on the 
Status of Women (at its last session it passed a resolu- 
tion on the subject, which was considered during the 
drafting of the Council’s resolution); and invited “A” 
non-governmental organizations to present their views on 
the subject to ILO and the Council. 


In the voting, 14 members were for, none against, one 
(Peru) was absent, and three abstained—the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, and Canada. The viewpoint of 
the abstainers as expressed during the discussion of this 
subject in the Social Committee, was that it was not 
logical to ask governments to apply principles and simul- 
taneously request various organizations to submit pro- 
posals to the Council for carrying out just those 
principles. 


When, on February 27 in the Social Committee, draft 
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resolutions on the equal-pay principle were submitted by 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, and the U.S.S.R., a 
sub-committee of those members was appointed to evolve 
a single text. The sub-committee’s eventual draft was 
accompanied by a Netherlands amendment which de- 
leted a phrase calling upon Member states to take meas- 
ures for implementation. Members ought not be asked 
to take active measures, the Netherlands representative 
said, before getting the advice of expert bodies. Later, 
however, he agreed that the section on implementation 
should remain. 


In the Social Committee’s discussion, WFTU’s repre- 
sentative wished to make a brief statement. The Chair- 
man, Leonid Kaminsky (ByELorussIANn S.S.R.), wished 
to grant the request, but the United States representative 
objected on the ground that the WFTU had, under the 
rules of procedure, already exercised its right to a hear- 
ing. After prolonged discussion, the Chairman said that 
in view of the lack of clarity in the rules, he would refer 
the point to the Council’s NGO Committee. 
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The Chilean letter on the Czechoslovak question was admitted to the Security Council’s agenda by a vote of 9-2. Here 
nine representatives on the Council raise their hands to signify their affirmative vote. 





Security Council Weighs Events In Czechoslovakia 


Grave Statements Mark Debate on Charges Against U.S.S.R. 


On Marcu 17, at the request of Chile, the Security 
Council took up the question of Czechoslovakia. 

Seven days earlier the then permanent representative 
of Czechoslovakia to the United Nations, Dr. Jan Pa- 
panek, had asked for a Security Council investigation 
on the complaint that Czechoslovakia’s independence 
had been violated by the threat of the use of force by the 
U.S.S.R. Events in the country since February 22 con- 
stituted a situation which endangered international 
peace and security, he said. 

Following the Secretary-General’s decision that this 
letter could not be treated as a request from a Member 
government, Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, on the ex- 
press authorization of his Government, asked the Coun- 
cil to take up the question raised by Dr. Papanek (see 
page 262). 


U.S.S.R. and Ukraine Object 


The Chilean representative’s letter was admitted to the 
Council’s agenda only after categorical objection by 
Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., and Vassili A. 
Tarassenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Mr. Gromyko termed the communication a pure in- 
vention and charged that the clique at present in power 
in Chile consisted of “puppets” who took their orders 
from influential external circles who considered it more 
advantageous to act in this way through such “lackeys.” 

Consideration of the Chilean complaint by the Council 
would be a gross intervention in the internal affairs of 
Czechoslovakia, clearly forbidden by Article 2, paragraph 
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7, of the Charter, which provides that nothing contained 
in the Charter “shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the 
Members to submit such matters to settlement under the 
present Charter. .. .” 


Any state and any peopl> should decide its own in- 
ternal affairs, including the form of its government, Mr. 
Gromyko said. There was no foundation whatever for 
the ridiculous assertion that the situation constituted a 
threat to international peace and security. The authors 
and inspirers of the complaint began and ended with the 
usual ridiculous assertions of the more venal and amoral 
American newspapers which invented calumnies against 
the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries 
friendly to it, including Czechoslovakia. They repeated 
the assertions made by the former representative of 
Czechoslovakia to the United Nations, Dr. Jan Papanek, 
whom Mr. Gromyke termed a traitor to his people and 
to his country who had been removed from his post bs 
the Czechoslovak Government. 


Statements that the changes in the Government of 
Czechoslovakia were brought about by the intervention 
of the Soviet Union were pure slander against the Soviet 
Union, and the Soviet Union delegation rejected them 
flatly, he continued. 


Consideration of the Chilean complaint would turn 
the Security Council into a place of political intrigues 
and provocations directed, above all, against the Soviet 
Union and other countries of Eastern Eurepe. Because 
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of its obviously slanderous character, the complaint did 
not deserve the attention of the Council. 

Warmongers and certain officials, including very high- 
ly rxaced persons, had already made use of this “unclean 
document” in order further to poison relations between 
states, particularly the great powers; to aggravate mis- 
trust and suspicion, and to strengthen the war fever al- 
ready afflicting certain circles in various countries, par- 
ticularly the United States. 

The communication from the former Czechoslovak 
representative to the United Nations, said Mr. Gromyko, 
had no legal status or force and could not be the subject 
of consideration in the Council, regardless of whether it 
was put forward over his signature or over the signature 
of the representative of Chile. 

Similar arguments were presented by Mr. Tarassenko, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., who commented that, so far as 
he knew, the question of a change of regime in any state 
—for instance, in the countries of Latin America, or in 
certain Western European countries where in some cases 
there had been help from outside—had never been dis- 
cussed by the Security Council. He drew attention to 
Article 1, paragraph 2, of the Charter, which provides 
that one of the Purposes of the United Nations is to 
develop friendly relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace. 


Support for Inclusion 


In reply to Mr. Gromyko, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(UNITED Kincpom) stated that nobody had yet asked 
the United Nations to intervene in matters of domestic 
jurisdiction in Czechoslovakia. What was before the 
Council was an allegation that the Soviet Union had 
intervened in its affairs with the threat of the use of 
force. 

The Council, he said, should certainly investigate the 
charge, for it was a serious one of violation of paragraph 
4 of Article 2 of the Charter, which provides that all 
Members “shall refrain in their internaticnal relations 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any state. . . .” 

The representatives of Syria, Colombia, France, the 
United States, and Belgium also spoke in support of 
admitting the item to the agenda without committing 
themselves on the substance of the question. 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez (CoLomBtA) questioned the right 
of representatives of some of the great powers to be dis- 
respectful and to use whatever language they saw fit 
when referring to some of the small nations or their rep- 
resentatives. He failed to find anything in the Chilean 
document which would warrant the very aggressive and 
unbecoming terms used by Mr. Gromyko, and he pro- 
tested against such language in the Security Council. 

The President of the Council, Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CH1Na) 
also deplored some of the language used and appealed 
to all members of the Council to refrain from such 
exchanges. 
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Mr. Gromyko replied that he was not prepared to take 
lessons in language from the representative of Colombia, 
the representative of China, or anyone else. 

Warren R. Austin (Unirep StTaTEs) considered that 
the original remarks made by Mr. Gromyko constituted 
counter-charges which, along with the Chilean complaint, 
should be investigated by the Council. For instance, Mr. 
Gromyko had charged Dr. Papanek with being a traitor, 
and had made an opprobrious attack on Chile. There 
were other allegations that reflected on the press of the 
United States and constituted charges of warmongering 
against people in the United States, including very highly 
placed persons. Mr. Austin: thought that the Council 
could not evade the responsibility of giving all these 
charges a hearing. 

By a vote of 9-2, the Chilean letter was placed on the 
agenda, and by a similar vote Hernan Santa Cruz, rep- 
resentative of Chile, was invited to participate in the 


discussion. 


Chilean Statement 


Speaking immediately, Mr. Santa Cruz said that Mr. 
Gromyko had used two methods as old as history in an 
attempt to lessen the value of the Chilean complaint. 
First, he had resorted to abusive language, a matter 
which had been adequately dealt with by other repre- 
sentatives, and he had tried to disparage the importance 
and the quality of Chile in a way which was merely the 
expression of a totalitarian conception of the world. 

Time and again, Chile had demonstrated its loyalty to 
the United Nations and almost too often its faith in the 
Big Powers, Mr. Santa Cruz declared. The fact that the 
representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. was seated in the 
Council was due largely to the attitude of Chile, taken 
despite its relations with the Soviet Union. It had always 
tried to avoid any situation which might seem to be 
unfair to any state. 

Chile had always been a strong democracy and knew 
how to defend itself. It was not going to tolerate the 
misuse of democracy in order to destroy democracy itself. 
Chile was ready to accept an investigation of its domes- 
tic situation by any competent organ of the United 
Nations—by the Commission on Human Rights, for ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Santa Cruz then quoted from Dr. Papanek’s let- 
ter to the Secretary-General, which had been distributed 
as an official document at Chile’s request. Through the 
violent coup d’etat of February 22, he said, the com- 
bined activities of the Communist minority in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Government of the Soviet Union were 
brought to a triumphant conclusion—activities which 
over a period of three years had sought to deprive 
Czechoslovakia of its independence and to make it an 
instrument of Soviet expansion and the policy of dom- 
inating Europe. 

At the time he sent his letter to the Secretary-General, 
Dr. Papanek was still the legal representative of the legiti- 
mate Government of Czechoslovakia, for the mandate 
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Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile (left), addresses the Security Council. Listening are Sir Alexander Cadogan, United Kingdom; 
Warren R. Austin, United States; and Dr. Jose Arce, Argentina (right). 


given to him by that Government was still in force. A 
hero in the First World War, Dr. Papanek was later 
one of the great champions of resistance to Nazi inva- 
sion. He was the permanent representative of his coun- 
try, under President Benes, in Washington, and later 
for two years he was in the United Nations, acting always 
in all honesty, all loyalty, and from the highest motives. 
He had held the highest positions that could be held in 
international organizations. 

Surely Mr. Gromyko must have been able to find out 
on several occasions how morally Dr. Papanek always 
acted and how loyally he always upheld the terms of 
the treaty between his country and the Soviet Union. 
That personal, moral element must certainly be kept in 
mind, unless political principles were to be separated 
from all normal morality. 

On March 16, 1939, President Benes appealed to the 
League of Nations, and the appeal was “thrown in the 
wastepaper basket”; soon after, war began, and the 
League of Nations died. Chile did not want the United 
Nations to suffer the same fate. 

Since it had been impossible to come to any agree- 
ment on the matter of armed forces for the United Na- 
tions, all that it had was the force of public opinion of 
the world. This would be given in support of the United 
Nations only if the United Nations strictly fulfilled the 
obligations imposed by the Charter. The events in 
Czechoslovakia could not be by-passed or forgotten. 

An investigation would not be difficult, Mr. Santa 
Cruz said. The United Nations would not even need to 
send a mission to Czechoslovakia, where certainly it would 
not be received. The United Nations had the means of 
carrying out the needed investigation elsewhere in 
Europe and even at Lake Success. 
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He believed that prima facie evidence existed that 
peace was in danger. Furthermore, the Council could 
obtain new and additional facts for its investigation from 
Dr. Papanek, who could be heard under rule 39 of the 
Council’s provisional rules of procedure. This rule pro- 
vides that the Council may invite members of the Sec- 
retariat or other persons whom it considers competent 
for the purpose to supply it with information or to give 
other assistance in examining matters within its com- 
petence. Mr. Santa Cruz then formally asked the Coun- 
cil to invite Dr. Papanek to make his statement. 

At the Council’s meeting on March 22, this request 
was granted on the proposal of Argentina and Canada 
by a vote of 9-2. The Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 
categorically objected. 

Dr. Papanek expressed appreciation and made a 
statement (see page 260) in which he appealed to the 
Council to investigate the situation in Czechoslovakia, 
which he said represented a threat to international peace 
and security. After making his statement, Dr. Papanek 
withdrew from the Council table. 


United Kingdom Statement 


Six Alexander Cadogan then spoke for the United 
Kingdom. Pointing out that there were both charges 
and counter-charges before the Council, he said that it 
must be the Council’s duty to try to arrive at the truth. 
It would be well advised to ask for proof in support of 
the allegations that had been made. 

Bland and bare denials were not, in this case, very 
convincing, for members could not be blind to what had 
been happening under their eyes during the last few 
years. Country after country on the confines of the 
Soviet Union had succumbed to. the rule of a ruthless 
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Dr. Viadimir Houdek (left), accredited on March 15 as per- 
manent representative of Czechoslovakia to the United Na- 
tions, is greeted by Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R. 


Communist minority. The events of 1939 to 1941, the 
succession of violent changes of attitude toward the war 
made by Communist parties in every country in the 
world proved that these parties took their orders from 
Moscow. 

Everyone remembered Mr. Vyshinsky’s visit to Bu- 
charest when by means of unorthodox methods he fast- 
ened the Groza Government on Rumania, leading finally 
to the enforced abdication of King Michael, who had 
played a notable part in bringing Rumania into the war 
on the side of the Allies. 

In other countries there had been the same process of 
a highly organized minority seizing power, purging all 
the elements opposed to it, smothering all democratic 
rule, suppressing all normal liberties, and establishing a 
police state on a uniform model. 


Other Countries Cited 
What happened in Czechoslovakia had happened in 


Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, and Poland. In 
all these countries, in breach of solemn international 
pledges made at Yalta that free and democratic institu- 
tions would be established, all the parties but the Com- 
munists were gradually or suddenly wiped out. In a 
number of these countries, Russian troops had been in 
occupation while the Communist minority seized and 
built up power. It was all so regular and uniform that 
it could be traced to the same source. 

Sir Alexander referred particularly to events in Bul- 
garia and Hungary, and said that the coup d’etat in 
Czechoslovakia bore the regular hallmark. 

Since the inauguration of the Marshall Plan, Moscow 
seemed to have given orders to increase the pace. Brutal 
methods were used in Greece to force the peasants against 
their will into the Communist movement, or to drive 
them from their mountain villages as homeless refugees. 
The whole world knew that this was a deliberate policy 
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to try to conquer Greece by starving its common people, 
and by creating such misery and chaos that the fighting 
spirit of the Greek Army might break soon. Yet every- 
body knew that the Greek people were more united than 
ever before against this Communist aggression, and that 
there was only a small minority of fanatical extremists 
who could not hold out a month without the help, sup- 
port, and arms received from their northern neighbors. 

Preparations were also being made to help the Com- 
munists seize power in Italy. In the last few weeks the 
Italian Government had seized arms being imported 
from Yugoslavia for the Italian Communist Party. 

Under the leadership of President Benes the free Czech 
Parliament was re-established; there were free trade 
unions, a free press, freedom of speech and thought and 
writing. Could it be believed that the Czech people 
would willingly have suppressed these democratic free- 
doms and given up their democratic rights unless some 
threat of overwhelming force had been brought against 
them ? 

Could it be doubted that, if the Czech people had 
freely accepted this change, their great national leaders, 
President Benes and Jan Masaryk, would have told the 
nation why the change had been required; would have 
asked them to accept it; would have played a major 
part in ensuring that the nation as a whole genuinely 
agreed to what was done? 


Death of Masaryk 

What action did they take to keep the nation united 
in support of the changes? Jan Masaryk made his last 
desperate sacrifice—he gave his life to prove to all the 
world that this change had been forced on his nation. 
President Benes had so far made no declaration to his 
people or to the world. 

Meanwhile the propaganda of the new Czechoslovak 
Government tried to persuade the people that the West- 
ern powers had come out in their true colors as the ene- 
mies of Czechoslovakia. Nothing, of course, could be 
further from the truth. 

Sir Alexander expressed doubts regarding a sugges- 
tion that even if a violation of the Charter could be 
established, there were some violations which did not 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Security Council un- 
less they involved a threat to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Article 24 confers on the 
Council, he said, primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, but adds 
that in discharging these duties the Council must act 
in accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations. It was difficult to believe, therefore, 
that if a Member of the United Nations were found to 
have violated one of the most important of these prin- 
ciples, the Council could possibly find that that was a 
matter of no concern to it. 

But even if he were proved wrong in this point, he 
would still maintain that in the present case, if a viola- 
tion of the Charter were proved, that might constitute 
a threat to international peace and security. 
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There were limits beyond which “this tide” must not 
advance, he declared, and it must be dammed back. 
“Almost everyone in the world must hope fervently that 
that can be done by peaceful means, but there is an 
undeniable risk that that hope may not be fulfilled. In 
judging this case we must be careful, scrupulous, and 
objective, but above all we must be careful that we be 
not too easily fooled.” 


Ukrainian S. S. R. Statement 


Mr. Tarassenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., declared 
that the motives behind the submission of the Chilean 
letter to the Council were perfectly clear. The United 
States and the United Kingdom had interfered in the 
internal affairs of Czechoslovakia by seeking to remove 
Prime Minister Gottwald from power. However, the 
plan failed at the last minute, and the persons who 
favored this reactionary coup poured out their hatred 
in the form of slander directed against the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia, which chiefly hindered the suc- 
cess of the conspiracy, and against the Progressive Party. 
Thus people now accusing the Soviet Union of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia were 
really concerned with diverting public opinion from their 
own intervention. 

The Soviet Union was not involved at all, Mr. Taras- 
senko stated. Soviet Union troops which liberated 
Czechoslovakia had long since been evacuated and with- 
drawn from that country. The Czechoslovak people had 
been left in complete freedom to decide their own des- 
tiny and their own political, economic, and social de- 
velopment. No one could deny the fact that the Czecho- 
slovak people had placed their trust in the Communist 
Party and leaders and in the other democratic elements 
which were working conjointly with the Communist 
Party. 

Because the United States and the United Kingdom 
were making great efforts to create a military bloc of 
Western Europe states directed against the Soviet Union 
and against other democratic countries of Eastern Europe, 
Czechoslovakia was important to them. Now their plan 
had collapsed, and they were expressing their hatred and 
bitterness in the form of slander against those who had 
foiled it. Hence the Chilean letter. 


The United States, Mr. Tarassenko continued, was 
interfering openly and in a scandalous manner in the 
internal affairs of a number of countries. For instance, 
while assurances were given that there were no political 
aims in the United States’ economic assistance to the 
countries of Western Europe, and no conditions attached 
which might compromise the sovereignty of those states, 
the facts were quite different. The plan was not yet in 
— but already Western Europe was having to pay 
or it. 


In Greece, too, the almost boundless sufferings of 
the people, and the blood of tens of thousands of men 
killed, lay not only on the hands of the tyrants in Greece 
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but also on the hands of those who had intervened from 
abroad. The chaos in Greece was due to the interven- 
tion of the United States and the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Tarassenko asked why those behind the Chilean letter 
should not ask the Council to study that question. 

Next he turned to Italy. There the Communist Party 
was serving the interests of the people, but the Italian 
Government was serving the interests of the United States, 
he said. Certain advantages were accruing to business 
circles in the United States from the suffering and dis- 
organization in Italy. The United States was destroying 
Italian production. Why should the representative of 
Chile not ask the Security Council to look into this 
matter ? 

An influential United States periodical had said quite 
openly that American business circles regarded Italy as 
American territory, and that even military measures 
were envisaged, if necessary, to bring the proper pres- 
sure to bear in connection with the Italian elections. 
The Italian press, in turn, said that the United States 
was preparing to send 30,000 machine guns and 200,000 
rifles to Italy to prevent any possible disturbances there. 


Monroe Doctrine 


Mr. Tarassenko declared that he could cite many 
other countries of Europe, Asia, and America. In- 
terference in the internal affairs of other countries could 
now be said to have become the policy of the United 
States Government. The Monroe Doctrine was dead and 
gone. 

He quoted from an Argentine paper to show that the 
United States was attempting to bring the whole of the 
American continent under its control. The theory of 
John Foster Dulles was clearly being put into practice, 
for the idea of putting an end to state sovereignty was 
being pursued in United States policy. 

The United States Government considered that Czecho- 


Dr. Jan Papanek (left) with the late Jan Masaryk, at the 

second session of the General Assembly. The Secretary-General 

was notified that Dr. Papanek ceased to be the permanent 

Czechoslovak representative to the United Nations as from 
March 10. 









slovakia was no longer a democracy because the political 
structure was no longer in accordance with the United 
States standards of democracy, and for this reason the 
matter came before the Security Council. But what, for 





instance, did 15,000,000 Negroes in the United States 
think about American standards of democracy? 

After Mr. Tarassenko’s statement, further discussion 
was adjourned until March 23. 


Summary of Statement by Dr. Jan Papanek Before Security Council 


On March 22 the Security Council heard a statement 
by Dr. Jan Papanek, former permanent representative of 
Czechoslovakia to the United Nations. 

The vioience of the Soviet-supported Communist minor- 
ity in Czechoslovakia had resulted, said Dr. Papanek, in 
a fissure in the structure of international peace. 

Looking back, he said, it was clear that the Soviet 
Communist plan was laid before the war came to an end. 

Every move the Communists made since they began 
their so-called co-operation with President Benes and the 
non-Communist elements of the country was a step toward 
the eventual destruction of the democratic way of life as 
far as internal policy was concerned, and a complete sub- 
mission of Czechoslovakia to the Soviet Union in foreign 
affairs. 


Beginning of Difficulties 

First, Carpatho-Russia was separated from the Czech- 
oslovak Republic against the wishes of the great majority 
of the population. When the Czechoslovak Government 
was endeavoring to.take over the administration in that 
area, the U.S.S.R. military command prevented free 
movement of a delegation; arrested Czechoslovak officers; 
prevented mobilization for the Czechoslovak Army; and 
recruited for the Soviet Army. National committees in 
favor of keeping within Czechoslovakia were disbanded, 
and their members expelled to the Soviet Union. 

A few months later, in February 1945, President Benes 
and certain members of the Government were asked to 
go to Moscow before returning home to Prague. On ar- 
rival, the Government’s basic program for postwar Czech- 
oslovakia was shattered, and the so-called Kosice program 
was hastily imposed by the Communists, who threatened 
that unless it was accepted, the Government would never 
be permitted to go to Czechoslovakia. All vital depart- 
mental posts were taken over by Communists. Jan Mas- 
aryk remained as Foreign Minister, but was given an un- 
der-secretary, Vladimir ‘Clementis, who was a Communist 
from his youth. 

For considerable time, especially in Kosice, armed Rus- 
sian soldiers kept President Benes incommunicado. 

The Moscow-formed Cabinet made it clear that it was 
only an interim government which was to serve until 
Prague had been liberated and the Government was in 
the capital. 

However, Soviet Ambassador Valerian A. Zorin, who 
accompanied the Government from Moscow, demanded 
on behalf of the Soviet Government that all leaders of the 
National Council—which had fought the Germans 
throughout the occupation—should be eliminated be- 
cause they were unreliable. Practically the entire presi- 
dium of the Council was removed, and no reconstruction 
of the Kosice Government took place. 


Pressure and Threats Charged 

While President Benes was held incommunicado in 
Kosice, Jan Masaryk, in San Francisco at the United Na- 
tions Conference, was subjected to great pressure and 
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threats from Foreign Minister Molotov, who led the Soviet 
delegation to the Conference. Mr. Molotov threatened that 
the U.S.S.R. would break relations with Mr. Masaryk if 
ne refused to do the Soviet Union’s bidding. 

In order to keep the Soviet Union’s friendship, it was 
also necessary to make serious sacrifices in the economic 
field. The Red Army insisted on having all its expenses 
paid by the Czechoslovak Government. Negotiations on 
trade agreements were carried out under tremendous 
pressure, and very often commitments were made by the 
Czechoslovak delegations which could not be fulfilled or 
were unquestionably to the detriment of the country. 

Control of the radium mines in Jachymov, for instance, 
had been promised to the Soviet Union by Zdenek Fier- 
linger without the knowledge of his Government, and the 
Government was forced to ratify the deal. Since then no 
Czechoslovak authority had been allowed to enter the 
mines or to receive any information concerning them. 
Armed guards there wore Czechoslovak uniforms, but 
were of foreign nationality. 

In Karlovy Vary, close to the borders of Germany 
where the United States and Soviet Union zones adjoin, 
there were several hotels, restricted to the exclusive man- 
agement and use of the Soviet Union Army, to which, 
from time to time, high-ranking Soviet Union military 
and Government officials came to stay. 

Two days before general elections in May 1946, the 
Soviet Union command in Vienna planned a movement 
of Soviet troops through the territory of Czechoslovakia. 
On the strong protest of President Benes and Jan Mas- 
aryk, as well as the strong disapproval manifested the 
world over, this was postponed to May 27. In February 
of this year, while no announcement or publicity was 
given to it, there was a similar planned movement of 
troops across Czechoslovak territory. 


Marshall Plan 

When the Marshall Plan was announced, Czechoslo- 
vakia attached to it great importance and hope for aid. 
The Czechoslovak Government decided unanimously to 
participate in the Paris Conference on the Marshall Plan 
and formally announced it on July 7. At that time a Pol- 
ish Government delegation was in Prague, led by the 
Foreign Minister, and together they decided to accept. 
The Poles were to announce their acceptance on their re- 
turn to Warsaw, but the acceptance was never announced. 

But on July 9, 1947, Dr. Papanek said, Prime Minister 
Gottwald, Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk, and Justice 
Minister Drtina were invited to Moscow, and Premier 
Stalin himself gave orders to Prime Minister Gottwald 
that the Czechoslovak Cabinet must reverse its decision 
by unanimous vote within a few hours. 

Premier Gottwald had the acting Prime Minister in 
Prague convene an extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet 
for that purpose and only then informed Foreign Minister 
Masaryk of the turn of events. The absence of several non- 
Communist members of the Cabinet facilitated the re- 
versal. 
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The cancellation was announced on July 10 with the 
explanation that Czechoslovak participation would be in- 
terpreted as an act aimed against friendship with the 
Soviet Union. 

Dr. Papanek referred to a coup similar to the one of 
February 1948 which he said was attempted in November 
1947. At that time the Communists built up a case against 
the Slovak Democratic Party in an effort to prove that 
its leaders were accomplices in an attempt to destroy the 
Republic. The attempt failed, however, and was followed 
almost immediately by another setback: the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, until then subservient to the Communists 
under the leadership of Zdenek Fierlinger, turned away 
from them and ousted Fierlinger from the chairmanship. 

On that very day, said Dr. Papanek, the Communists 
must have realized that their chances to secure their su- 
premacy by constitutional and parliamentary methods 
were definitely lost. From that day, too, the tension and 
dread increased until the fateful days of February. 


February Crisis 


The crisis in February began, he continued, when the 
Communist Minister of the Interior, Vaclav Nesek, re- 
fused to comply with the decision of the Council of Minis- 
ters to review and change the policy of appointing only 
Communist members to the highest positions in the police 
of Prague. The other political parties could not accept 
this unconstitutional step and handed in their resigna- 
tions. The Communists seized on this pretext for the re- 
alization of their long-premeditated plans and instruc- 
tions. 


The coup had to take place before the general elections 
next May, Dr. Papanek said, because it was clear that 
the Communist Party would not only not gain in the 
elections, but would suffer a loss which would result in 
the Communist decline in other countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 


Dr. Papanek declared that the people who took part in 
the strikes and demonstrations for the unconstitutional 
demands of Premier Gottwald were not only misled, but 
were actually forced to participate. Any investigating 
committee could prove that anyone who did not partici- 
pate in the Communist-ordered strike lost his or her job 
immediately and expected further punishment. High of- 
ficials and typists alike wept as they were forced to march 
under Soviet flags. Spontaneous protests were suppressed 
by armed police. The press and radio were immediately 
put in the hands of the Communists, and no one but a 
Communist could broadcast, not even the President. 


Headquarters of non-Communist parties were taken 
over by armed militia, their elected chiefs were removed, 
and new leaders who were amenable to the Communist 
dictate took over. The non-Communist newspapers did 
not receive paper allocations until the former editors 
were removed and new, compliant ones were installed. 
Every opponent of the putsch was immediately pro- 
claimed a traitor with all the consequences. 


Arguments on U.S.S.R.’s Participation 


Dr. Papanek then developed his arguments that the 
coup was directed from the Soviet Union. It was en- 
gineered, he said, by Czechoslovak political leaders who 
had spent the war in the Soviet Union, where they re- 
ceived the necessary training and instruction. 

The coup was effected under Soviet as well as Czech- 
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oslovak flags; with Stalin’s pictures; with the emblems 
of the Soviet revolution, the hammer and sickle; and with 
the Russian hymn along with the Czechoslovak. 

In addition to indirect aggression and political infil- 
tration of the Soviet Union, there were several instances 
of direct intervention. For instance, the Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union, Valerian A. Zorin, came to 
Prague in the midst of the political crisis on February 19, 
1948, without the advance knowledge of the Foreign 
Minister or the President, to give final approval to the 
Communists and direct the action of the Communist 
chiefs. He conferred with all Communist ministers and 
Zdenek Fierlinger. Witnesses to prove this were now in 
Germany on their way to Paris. 


On February 24, President Benes handed Premier Gott- 
wald his answer to the demands of the Communist Party 
as a solution of the political crisis. The letter, which Dr. 
Papanek read, insisted on a parliamentary democracy, a 
parliamentary government, as the conditions of democ- 
racy. It expressed President Benes’ belief that all the 
political parties combined in a National Front were the 
bearers of political responsibility, and it appealed to all 
to find a conciliatory solution and new successful co- 
operation. The letter stated that it was clear that the 
Premier would be the President of the strongest party, 
Klement Gottwald, and that socialism was the way of 
life which the preponderant part of the nation desired. 

Dr. Papanek categorically rejected any suggestion that 
President Benes was a free man or the possibility that 
he approved the new Gottwald regime or that he sanc- 
tioned its action without having the greatest pressure put 
on him. If the President was a free man he would have 
resigned, Dr. Papanek said, adding that on March 6 
Foreign Minister Masaryk visited him at Sezimovo Usti, 
and on that day he said he was going to resign. 

Likewise Jan Masaryk could not have spoken the 
words he did during his last days except under the great- 
est pressure and duress. He could not make a move with- 
out the two special guards assigned to him after the 
coup. “For myself,” Dr. Papanek said, “I cannot ac- 
cept the official explanation of his death as suicide. I 
know that he planned to leave Czechoslovakia and begin 
to work all over again for a. free Czechoslovakia.” 


Dr. Papanek referred to a Communist plot last Sep- 
tember to kill the three most popular democratic leaders 
of Czechoslovakia. There was evidence that the NKVD 
of the Soviet Union was involved in the affair. “One of 
the intended victims, the then Justice Minister Drtina, 
who was responsible for the resulting investigation, was 
found on the sidewalk in front of his home in a critical 
condition shortly after the Communists took over. The 
official explanation given was that it was the result of 
attempted suicide. Jan Masaryk was the second official 
suicide. Only the third one remained. 


Statement by Benes Suggested 


Dr. Papanek stated that he had information about 
the threat of the use of military force of the U.S.S.R. 
which was in readiness on the northwestern boundaries 
of Czechoslovakia, but this information was from sources 
which he could not publicly divulge now because it 
would endanger many lives in Czechoslovakia. However, 
he asked the Security Council to hear President Benes 
himself attest to the fact which forced him to proclaim 
that he had to accept the Gottwald dictatorship because 
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he could not allow the terrible bloodshed which would 
otherwise result. 

He had recently learned, too, that there were Soviet 
Union troop movements in Austria also, near the south- 
ern boundary of Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet Union officers participated in the arrests of 
non-Communist political leaders in Czechoslovakia, and 
Soviet Union agents worked in the Ministry of the In- 
terior, which controls the police and security troops. 
Soviet Union agents were among the armed militia in 
the streets of Prague. Witnesses to these facts were now 
in Germany or on their way to Paris and London. They 





had cabled their willingness to testify to these facts. 

In conclusion, Dr. Papanek explained that he had 
acted in the best interests of the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia as he saw them. He felt bound by a promise that 
he gave to his chief, Jan Masaryk, before Mr. Masaryk 
left the United States last November, that he would 
carry on, without waiting, after the Foreign Minister 
could no longer do so. 

He defended his record in the United Nations and 
declared that to see Czechoslovakia’s independence vio- 
lated by its great ally, in whom it had faith, had been 
the greatest shock of his life’s experience. 


Summary of Chilean Representative’s Letter to Secretary-General 


The Chilean representative’s letter of March 12 to the 
Secretary-General noted that, on March 10, Dr. Jan 
Papanek, then permanent representative of Czechoslo- 
vakia to the United Nations, sent a communication to 
the Secretary-General requesting the Security Council 
to consider events which had taken place in Czechoslo- 
vakia since February 22. These events, the communica- 
tion stated, constituted a situation endangering the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


Dr. Papanek had said that the political independence of 
Czechoslovakia, a Member of the United Nations, had 
been violated by the threat of the use of force by another 
Member of the United Nations, the U.S.S.R. He added 
that a minority in his country, encouraged and given 
promise of help by the Government of the U.S.S.R., had 
usurped power by eliminating the constitutional system 
of the Government, violating personal guarantees, and 
trampling under foot the public liberties established by 
the Constitution, 


He also said that this coup was successful only because 
of “official participation of representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and the threat of the use of military force of the U.S.S.R. 
in readiness on the northwest boundaries of Czecho- 
slovakia.” Such facts involved a violation of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Mutual Assistance of December 12, 
1943, and constituted an obvious threat to world peace 
and security and a flagrant violation of Article 2, para- 
graph 4, of the San Francisco Charter. The Security 
Council should therefore investigate them, in accordance 
with Article 34 of the Charter. 


(Article 2, paragraph 4, provides that all Members of 
the United Nations must refrain in their international re- 
lations from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any state, or 
in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of 
the United Nations. 


(Article 34 provides that the Security Council may in- 
vestigate any dispute, or any situation which might lead 
to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whether the continuance of the dispute or 
situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security). 


The Chilean Government understood that the Secre- 
tary-General had refused Dr. Papanek’s request because 
he considered it as coming from a non-governmental 
source and not as a communication from a Member state. 
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On personal and direct instructions from the President 
of the Republic of Chile, the Chilean representative there- 
fore requested the Secretary-General to refer the question 
to the Security Council. 


Dr. Papanek’s accusation was of such a serious nature 
that a mere reason of formality, such as his alleged lack 
of status, could not be allowed to prevent the necessary 
investigations to prove the truth of the accusation. 


If the events were true—and everything seemed to in- 
dicate they were—it would mean that the world was again 
facing an exact repetition of the actions and methods em- 
ployed by Nazi Germany in the years preceding the 
Second World War which were its immediate cause. 


Chile considered that, before it was too late, the United 
Nations must use all the means allowed by the Charter 
to prevent these actions and methods from completing 
the execution of a plan whose intentions and range were 
not difficult to forecast. In addition to its devotion to the 
United Nations’ cause and its sincere respect for democ- 
racy and human dignity, Chile had another moral reason 
for taking the present action. Last October, Chile severed 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 
“because those countries were interfering in her internal 
affairs (trying to disrupt and hamper production of the 
basic raw materials, such as copper and nitrates, which 
Chile exports to friendly countries) through the illegal 
revolutionary action of a national group working in their 
interest.” The objects of this action coincided completely 
with those of the U.S.S.R.’s intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The Chilean Government on. that occasion reluctantly 
severed relations with the Czechoslovak Government also, 
because “it had proof that agents of that Government 
were taking part, alongside those of the other countries 
mentioned, in truly aggressive activities, by paralyzing 
the economic life of Chile.” While these activities, as 
Chile understood, occurred without the knowledge of 
President Benes and Jan Masaryk, his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, they were “the international manifestation of ac- 
tion being taken inside the country by elements which, 
shielded by the democratic National Coalition Govern- 
ment, were preparing the coup of February 22.” 


Now that events had proved the rightness of the Chilean 
point of view, Chile wished to render homage to the noble 
Czech people by supporting the just demands made in 
their name. 
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General Discussion on U.S.S.R. Atomic Proposals 


Debate Rejoined on Prohibition or Control First 


A’ SEVEN MEETINGS of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Working Committee between January 16 and 
March 9, a new study was under way: paragraph-by- 
paragraph consideration of the Soviet Union proposals 
of June 11, 1947, for international atomic control. These 
the U.S.S.R. had provided to questions submitted by the 
Government of the United Kingdom in connection with 
them. (The texts of the proposals and of the questions 
and answers are contained in the second report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council 


[AEC/26]. 


At the Committee’s 41st meeting on March 18, dis- 
cussion began on the Soviet Union proposals as a whole. 


Ukrainian Statement 


Vassili A. Tarassenko (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) touched on 
a few basic questions on which, he said, it had not been 
possible to reach a common view in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


For instance, the U.S.S.R. proposed that a convention 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons should precede a 
convention for the establishment of control over atomic 
energy. 


The United States proposal, on the other hand, ignored 
the importance and urgency of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. The control which it emphasized was too 
one-sided and had too many reservations. The United 
States stand was determined by its tendency to strengthen 
its privileged position in the production of atomic energy 
so that that position could not be threatened by any 
other country. Only if it were assured of maintaining 
that position would the United States be ready to agree 
to sign a convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons. 
Thus the United States in principle left open the pos- 
sibility that atomic weapons would be used for mass 
destruction. 


At the basis of the Soviet Union proposals lay the 
principle of reciprocity and respect of the rights of the 
great and small peoples. This principle did not permit 
the control of atomic energy to be used to ensure a 
position of monopoly in this field for any country or 
group of countries. Only the banning of atomic weapons 
from national armaments would create the appropriate 
atmosphere for the establishment of international con- 
trol. 


Referring to frequent statements that the Soviet Union’s 
views on this question did not agree with those of the 
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majority, Mr. Tarassenko wondered what was meant by 
this majority, for, he said, the majority among the mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission was completely 
different from the majority of the public opinion of each 
country separately. 


While the representative of the United Kingdom be- 
longed to the majority which shared the United States 
delegation’s conception of control, Mr. Tarassenko 
doubted that the majority of British public opinion 
shared the view of the British representative. As evi- 
dence, he quoted from a statement by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Association of Scientific Workers 
which commended the Soviet Union’s stand and criticized 
the United Kingdom’s negative approach in the atomic 
discussions. A similar attitude had been expressed by 
leading scientists in other countries, including the United 
States. 


Soviet conduct, contrary to interpretations by some 
social and political leaders of many countries as well as 
members of some reactionary militaristic circles, was dic- 
tated only by a feeling of humanism and of responsi- 
bility for the fate of the peoples of the world. 


The Soviet Union proposals provided for establish- 
ment of simultaneous control over all installations by 
which atomic raw materials are obtained and by which 
atomic materials and energy are produced. The United 
States, on the other hand, considered that the sources 
of raw material should first be controlled, and then, at 
an undetermined time in the future, installations pro- 
ducing atomic materials and energy should be brought 
under control. 


Mr. Tarassenko charged that hidden in this plan was 
the United States’ interest in learning the extent of the 
reserves of raw materials in the world and getting its 
hands directly or indirectly on them in support of its own 
economic and political expansion. The .Soviet Union 
proposal, on the other hand, he said, guaranteed the 
political and economic independence of countries. 


He interpreted a statement by Bernard M. Baruch on 
June 14, 1946, to mean that until a particular stage was 
reached, under the United States proposal, there would 
probably be wide interference in the internal affairs of 
the interested governments. Decisions resulting in such 
interference would be taken, nominally speaking, by an 
international organ, but actually by one government or 
a group of governments which had the majority of votes 
at its disposal. 


Hiding behind the international organ, the United 
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States would like to be able to dictate conditions for the 
economic and political development of a country, for, as 
the Executive Secretary of the British Association of 
Scientific Workers had said, atomic energy in the future 
“may become the key factor in the economic development 
of a nation.” 

While the Soviet proposals excluded the possibility of 
interference, they ensured the strict and effective control 
of atomic energy. They provided that the international 
control organ must be established within the framework 
of the Security Council which was the only body that 
had the competence to decide all the questions connected 
with the maintenance of peace and security. Other mem- 
bers of the Commission—notably the United States and 
the United Kingdom—were trying to deprive the Council 
of its legal right in these matters, trying to suppress 
the principle of the unanimity of the five great powers 
and instead to impose their will on the Soviet Union. 
No doubt the people of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom would condemn the attempt of their 
Governments to destroy the organization of the United 
Nations. 

Unless the majority of the Commission gave up its un- 
fair conditions, and unless the United States and the 
United Kingdom first ceased to ignore the Soviet point 
of view, the Commission cannot emerge from its present 
impasse. 


United Kingdom Comment 
Speaking for the United Kingdom, R. T. G. Miles 


confined his remarks to comments on Mr. Tarassenko’s 
statement. Like the spokesmen of all the Cominform 
countries, he said, Mr. Tarassenko had assumed that the 
assembled representatives did not in fact represent their 
countrymen. The speeches made were addressed “not 
to us, but to people beyond these halls, in their millions 
in all countries.” It was “a very tiresome technique” 
that made negotiation extremely difficult. The Ukrainian 
representative was wasting his time if he thought that 


Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), right, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for March, with Vassili A. Tarassenko, of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
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he was appealing successfully to the people of England 
over the heads of the United Kingdom representatives. 
The British people could get rid of their representatives 
just as soon as they thought that “we are failing to fulfil 
our mission here.” 

Without bringing out into the light the principles 
hidden somewhere in the foundations of the Soviet pro- 
posals, Mr. Tarassenko had merely announced to the 
world that he and his colleagues embraced the principle 
of reciprocity and respect for the rights of peoples. Ex- 
amination of the one question—prohibition versus pre- 
vention—demonstrated, however, the way in which the 
Soviet group had completely ignored the principle of 
reciprocity. 

Mr. Miles said that the statement by the British Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers, issued some time ago, had 
failed to make out that the Soviet Union delegation in- 
sisted on a divorce of control from prohibition. The 
statement also reported the impression gathered by the 
Association that the majority of the Commission had 
opposed the prohibition of atomic weapons. Perhaps 
the Association would wish to review its statement in the 
light of recent discussions, for the record showed no 
expressed intention on the part of any of the members 
of the majority to avoid the elimination of atomic 
weapons from national armaments. All the delegations 
had freely expressed their desire to secure the outlawing 
of atomic weapons and had argued in favor of combin- 
ing the formal act of prohibition with provisions for its 
enforcement. 

The Soviet Union’s intransigent stand excluded the 
hope of compromise on the seemingly academic point of 
whether prohibition could be accomplished along with 
control or whether it must be accomplished in advance 
of control. This position invited the gravest suspicion 
of any real desire on the part of the Soviet Union for 
international co-operation in the solution of the problem 
of preventing the abuse of atomic energy. 

While Mr. Tarassenko had said that only humanistic 
instincts motivated the Soviet Government, it seemed that 
the only intention of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. was to exploit any chance that those countries 
now possessing atomic weapons—which meant the United 
States—would dispose of them unilaterally; also to en- 
sure that the Soviet Union would not be committed to 
anything which would inhibit its own development or use 
of such weapons. 

Mr. Miles said that later on he hoped to set forth these 
arguments in detail. In the meantime, “let the scientists 
of the Soviet Union see this statement and the arguments 
on which it is based . . . just as we let the people of the 
United Kingdom see all the remarks that fall from the 
lips of the Soviet Union representative.” 


Argentine Questions 


Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) considered that if all 
atomic bombs could be destroyed, a convention to be 
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signed by the Members of the United Nations on the 
prohibition of the military use of the atomic bomb should 
be considered first. 


If the United Nations should determine that all atomic 
bombs should be destroyed, would it be possible—nat- 
urally from a certain distance—to determine that the 
destruction had really taken place, or must the interested 
powers’ assertion to that effect be accepted? Dr. Arce 
asked. There should be evidence to prove it, he thought. 
I{ it was possible really to determine whether all exist- 
ing atomic bombs had been destroyed, that would very 
nearly bridge the gap between the Soviet and so-called 
majority points of view. 


Pointing out that he did not belong either to the 
minority or to the majority, but was speaking as a 
citizen of a peaceful world that wanted atomic energy 
to be used for peaceful purposes only, he did not see 
that a convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and on the destruction of atomic bombs would provide 
for real control and afford certainty that the convention 
had been implemented. 


U.S.S.R. Reply 


Answering the Argentine questions, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko (U.S.S.R.) did not foresee great technical diffi- 
culties in accomplishing the destruction of atomic weap- 
ons, if this political decision were taken. The technical 
aspect could be considered at greater length, and no 
doubt the difficulties could be solved. He reminded the 
Committee that the overwhelming majority had agreed 
that in destroying atomic weapons the nuclear fuel con- 
tained in those weapons might be used for peaceful pur- 
poses. 


The convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
must be considered as only a first—although the most 
important—step in the establishment of international 
control of atomic energy. The conclusion, signing, and 
ratification of such a convention would, in itself, con- 
stitute part of the establishment of international control 
within the framework of a broad general plan, but it 
would need to be supplemented by another convention 
on control as such. The Soviet Union had always con- 
sidered a convention on prohibition as part of the wider 
plan, Mr. Gromyko declared. 


Further discussion was then adjourned until March 25. 


Further Plans for U.N. Fellowships 


Members of the United Nations Secretariat and rep- 
resentatives of specialized agencies met at Lake Success 
on March 22 to discuss the nature of existing interna- 
tional fellowship programs, and to formulate a plan for 
the co-ordination of such programs. The purpose of the 
United Nations welfare fellowship programs is to pro- 
vide governments with opportunities to send social wel- 
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fare experts abroad, enabling them to gain knowledge 
helpful to their home country. In 1947, the United Na- 
tions awarded 124 fellowships to nationals of twelve 
countries, and. the scholars were placed in ten countries. 
Subjects studied included child welfare, welfare legisla- 
tion, psychiatric social work, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Sir Raphael Cilento, director of the Secretariat’s 
Division of Social Activities, announced that under the 
program for 1948, fellowships may be awarded in addi- 
tional fields. The representative of the World Health Or- 
ganization reported that 245 fellowships were at present 
in operation under the auspices of his organization. 
UNESCO reported that it will award 52 fellowships in 
1948 to students and research workers in nine war- 
devastated countries. This is in addition to 62 scholar- 
ships and study grants. 


The International Children’s Emergency Fund stated 
that Don Suisse, a Swiss relief organization, had offered 
the Fund 60 fellowships for training personnel in the 
field of child welfare. France had offered free courses 
for the same purpose. The Rockefeller Foundation rep- 
resentative said his organization had offered fellowships 
to highly qualified social workers in the Far East, Latin 
America, and Europe. Negotiations were also under way 
to accord a number of fellowships to the United Nations. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization at present has 
no fellowship program but envisaged establishing one at 
a later stage for agriculture experts. The International 
Labor Organization emphasized its willingness to co- 
operate with the United Nations in the fellowship pro- 
gram, although it had no program of its own. 


Statistical Directory 


The wide scope of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies in the economic and statistical sphere is 
revealed in the Directory of Economic and Statistical 


Projects, a 130-page booklet published by the United 
Nations Department of Economic Affairs. No fewer 
than 319 separate reports and studies, completed or in 
preparation by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, are listed in the directory, ranging from the 
recently published World Economic Report to a study 
by the World Health Organization of insulin supplies 
and requirements. The directory briefly describes all 
319 reports and studies, including those planned or in 
progress, between January 1946 and January 1948. In- 
formation is given regarding the origin of each project, 
its purpose and scope, the form in which the results are 
or will be available, and the expected date of publication. 


Priced at one dollar, the Directory of Economic and 
Statistical Projects may be purchased at the United Na- 
tions bookshov at Lake Success, or through United Na- 


tions Sales Agents in various countries. 
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si A’ ACHIEVEMENT which stands in splendid contrast 

to the tragic failures of the years between the 
two world wars” was the way in which Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie hailed the successful conclusion of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
at Havana. 

After 132 days of concentrated work, the representa- 
tives of 53 states signed the Charter on March 24, a date 
which may well prove one of the greatest landmarks 
in the history of world commerce. For, the Charter which 
will now go before the participant governments for rati- 
fication constitutes the first attempt in history to set up 
an ordered system in a world in which the economic 
interests of nations have become inextricably mixed. 


It is a source of very great encouragement, said Mr. 
Lie in his address, which was read at the final meeting 
by Assistant Secretary-General A. D. K. Owen, that the 
Charter was achieved at a time of tremendous stress and 
strain in world affairs. It is a success too, Mr. Lie said, 
which stands out against the failures of the past: the 
World Economic Conference of 1927, followed by those 
of 1930, 1931, and 1933—“none of which were able to 
find a cure for the creeping paralysis which was dis- 
rupting international economic relations.” 

No single delegation would have drafted the Trade 
Charter in exactly its present form, Mr. Lie declared, 
and no one was entirely satisfied. But there was, he 
thought, a general recognition that the area of agreement 
was now so large, and the concessions made on all sides 
so great, that it- was possible to proceed with the next 
stage towards building an International Trade Organi- 
zation. 


Furthermore, the Conference had worked at a time 
when many nations are faced with such overwhelming 
economic troubles arising from the Second World War 
that they have had the greatest difficulty in approaching 
the task of long-term planning for normal circumstances. 


World Interdependence 


“Perhaps your most significant contribution to the 
planning of international trade relations has been in your 
recognition of the essential interdependence of economic 
problems,” Mr. Lie told the delegates. In this connection, 
the Secretary-General recalled that the Economic Report 
which he had recently presented to the Economic and 
Social Council had shown that present difficulties in in- 
ternational trade—and the resulting worid-wide hard 
currency problems—were intimately connected with the 
shifts in the distribution of the world’s productive re- 
sources which were a consequence of the Second World 


War. 


“The reconstruction of all areas to which the war 
brought heavy devastation is a sine qua non of any 
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Fifty-three States Sign Havana Charter 


“First Effective Attempt to Bring Order into World Commerce” 


general improvement in the international trade situa- 


tion,” Mr. Lie added. 


Moreover, it was now regarded almost as a common- 
place that the maintenance of economic prosperity and 
full employment at home lay at the very basis of a 
healthy situation in international trade. Of no less sig- 
nificance was the economic progress of the world’s un- 
derdeveloped areas, “since international trade per capita 
is generally lowest where economic development is still 
in its early stages.” 


The strong emphasis which the delegations had placed 
in the Havana Charter on questions of full employment 
and economic development constituted, in the opinion of 
Mr. Lie, one of the most important single reasons why 
they had succeeded where their predecessors of the 
twenties and thirties had. failed. 


Complexity of Task 


The delegates had “rightly preferred” to face up to, 
and to resolve, the important conflicts of interest which 
had emerged both during the meetings of the Preparatory 
Committee and at Havana, rather than to skirt them in 
an attempt to reach a quick and superfiicial agreement. 
But when it was remembered that some 800 draft amend- 
ments had been submitted to the draft Charter, the won- 
der was not that the Conference had lasted so long, but 
that it had been possible to achieve agreement so soon. 


It might be a considerable time before the required 
number of Governments ratified the Charter, thereby 
permitting the creation of the International Trade Or- 
ganization. “But this does not mean that we stand still,” 
Mr. Lie declared. An outstanding achievement of the 
second session of the Preparatory Committee at Geneva 
had been the successful negotiation of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade between 23 nations. The 
Protocol of Provisional Application of this Agreement 
had now been signed by 10 nations, and two of them, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, had notified 
Mr. Lie that they intended to apply the General Agree- 
ment provisionally in respect of their overseas territories. 


This preliminary action toward implementing the aims 
of the Havana Charter was of the highest importance, 
Mr. Lie said. On the one hand, to the extent that effect 
was given to the tariff concessions drawn up at Geneva 
—‘“in the most remarkable series of multilateral nego- 
tiations of their kind in history”—the current widespread 
hard currency crisis would be eased to some extent, and 
the volume of international trade would be expected to 
grow. On the other hand, since certain fundamental 
features of the Charter were contained in the General 
Agreement, there was a most hopeful prospect of the ul- 
timate application of the full provisions of the Charter, 
both by these 10 countries and by many more. 
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OBJECTIVES OF ITO 

As defined in the Havana Charter the objectives 
of the International Trade Organization are: 

To assure a large and steadily growing volume 
of real income and effective demand; to increase 
the production, consumption, and exchange of 
goods; to promote industrial and general economic 
development, particularly of those countries in the 
early stages of industrial development; to encour- 
age the international flow of capital for produc- 
tive investment; to further the enjoyment by all 
countries on equal terms of access to the markets, 
products and productive facilities needed for their 
economic prosperity and development; to promote 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers 
and the elimination of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce; to enable countries, by 
increasing opportunities for their trade and de- 
velopment, to abstain from measures disrupting 
world commerce and reducing employment; and to 
facilitate the solution of problems relating to in- 
ternational trade in the fields of employment, 
economic development, commercial policy, busi- 
ness practices and commodity policy. 


Mr. Lie declared that the purposes of the Charter 
would best be served by positive and constructive action. 
“The great task is to increase the volume of world trade,” 


he said> “not only by eliminating blockages and hin- 
drances in its channels, but by taking positive action to 
stimulate and expand the flow of goods and services be- 
tween the nations.” This great task—whose importance 
could not be exaggerated—would call for imagination 
and constructive statesmanship on the part of the future 
Director-General and Executive Board. 

A most important step towards the establishment of 
ITO had been taken by the Conference in setting up an 
Interim Commission, to be responsible for the work 
that would arise during the period immediately ahead. 
Mr. Lie promised to do all in his power to assist the 
activities of this, and other interim bodies until such 
time as more permanent arrangements could take effect. 

Mr. Lie looked forward hopefully to the time when 
ITO would be firmly established and enter into rela- 
tions with the United Nations as a specialized agency. 

“When all this is done,” Mr. Lie said in conclusion, 
“the structure and design of the most comprehensive 
machinery for the solution of international econom- 
ic problems that the world has even seen will have 
been completed. This will have been perhaps a decisive 
step in healing not only the economic but the political 
maladies of the world. I associate myself entirely with 
the words of President Grau San Martin in opening 
this Conference last November when he said that your 
task was closely linked to the task of peace, and that a 
successful outcome to the Conference would result in a 
fruitful achievement for the present, and a rich endow- 
ment for future generations.” 


Interim Committee Studies Question of Permanent Successor 


Should a permanent body be established to perform 
the functions now being discharged by the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly? If so, what, if 
any, changes are desirable in the light of experience? 
In establishing the Interim Committee, the Assembly 
asked that body to make recommendations on these 
questions. 


At its meeting on January 9, the Interim Committee 
unanimously set up a seventeen-member sub-committee 
to study and make recommendations on this matter. It 
also called on the sub-committee to observe and evaluate 
the current operations of the Interim Committee; to 
prepare and study the techniques and procedures which 
the Committee might use in the preparation of political 
and security matters for a special session or for the next 
regular session of the Assembly; and to review, among 
other things, the experience gained in the preparation 
of such matters placed before previous sessions. 


The sub-committee is to submit a preliminary report 
by July 1, with a view to receiving further instructions 
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from the Interim Committee for the preparation of the 
final report before the next regular Assembly session. 
Meeting for the first time on March 17, the sub- 
committee set March 25 as the deadline for proposals 
on the question. It also asked the Secretariat for a 
paper on the experience gained so far in the tech- 
niques and procedures used in preparing political and 
security matters placed before the Assembly sessions. 
The sub-committee already has two proposals before 
it, both made in the Interim Committee. The Domini- 
can Republic has suggested that the permanent body 
should be on the same working bases as the present 
Interim Committee, subject only to a procedural change 
which would allow the heads of the permanent delega- 
tions to the United Nations to sit in the Committee with- 
out new credentials. Belgium has proposed that the 
permanent body should have power to request advisory 
opinions from the International Court of Justice on legal 
questions arising within the Committee’s scope of ac- 
livities. These and any new proposals that may be 
received will be examined by the sub-committee. 
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“Creating the Conditions of Peace” 


---Work and Scope of the Economic and Social Council 


HE SIXTH SESSION of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
lasted about six weeks and termin- 
ated on March 11, 1948, was marked 
by hard work and a large and difficult 
agenda. 

In the economic field, we had be- 
fore us for the first time a compre- 
hensive survey of the economic state 
of the world. Inevitably, as the first 
of its kind, and because it was pre- 
pared in a relatively short time after 
the last General Assembly, this re- 
port had some gaps and deficiencies, 
but the part of the Secretariat con- 
cerned well deserved the appreciation 
which the Council expressed for its 
work. 

The debate which we held upon it 
was perhaps the best we have had 
so far in this Council, and one of 
the best in the United Nations as a 
whole. It cast light on the malad- 
justments from which the economic 
life of the world is suffering, on the 
way in which they are related to each 
other, and on the scope of the meas- 
ures which will be required to im- 
prove the situation. With this item 
was linked that on the continuing 
world food crisis, proposed to the 
Council by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

At this session, the Council set up 
the regional Economic Commission 
for Latin America and an ad hoc 
committee to consider the factors 
bearing upon the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle 
East. This extension of regional 
commissions is an interesting depar- 
ture calling for constant critical eval- 
uation. Interesting reports have been 
under consideration at this session 
from the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East and the Eco- 


nomic Commission for Europe. At 
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a time when talk of strain and fric- 
tion between two great groups of 
Members of the United Nations 
seems louder and more dispiriting 
than ever, it is gratifying that the 
Council was able to record important 
progress in strengthening certain 
practical forms of economic co-op- 
eration in Europe—east and west. 
Our regional organization in Europe 
is successfully engaged, without 
serious political controversy, in a 
wide range of practical activities 
dealing wth coal, electrical power, 
steel, timber, conveyor belts, fer- 
tilizer, ceramics, and other detailed 
matters. This is a fact of very great 
importance and helpfulness for the 
future. 


Or THE SUBJECTS in the social field 
with which we were ourselves 
concerned at this session, I refer first 
to the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. These subsidiary 
bodies have a solid record of achieve- 
ment already to their credit. The 
needs are now much greater than the 
resources, and the action we have 
taken at this session looks primarily 
to the necessity of widening these re- 
sources. I refer, also, to the resolu- 
tion on equal pay and to resolutions 
in the field of social activities, es- 
pecially on child welfare and on the 
control of narcotic drugs. The Coun- 
cil also set up an ad hoc committee 
on genocide which will elaborate a 
draft convention on that subject for 
submission to the seventh session. 
Problems of co-ordination loomed 
large in this session. The initial 


period of organization of the Coun.- - 


cil’s own machinery has been fol- 
lowed by the present period of co- 
ordination of the international ma- 


chinery in the economic and social 
fields as a whole. We are now in the 
initial stages of that second period. 
It will be recalled that the Council 
has nine functional commissions, five 
sub-commissions, three regional com- 
missions, and one regional commis- 
sion under study. There are also the 
Internattional Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, two subsidiary bodies 
under the Council. There are, be- 
sides, nine specialized agencies with 
agreements approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and agreements with 
four more specialized agencies will 
soon be negotiated. All this inter- 
national machinery requires to be co- 
ordinated for the more efficient work- 
ing of our Council, and even of it- 
self, in the economic and social field. 

The question of the Yugoslav gold 
reserves raised fundamental issues. 
In arriving at tis decision as to 
whether this particular matter was 
within its competence, the Council 
considered some general constitu- 
tional questions relating to its power 
and scope. In the process, however, 
the most serious attention was given 
to the application of the provisions 
of the Charter regarding the Council. 
It need not be regarded as discourag- 
ing or unsatisfactory that these con- 
stitutional questions could not all be 
solved at this occasion. But our de- 
bates on this subject will mean that 
hereafter the Council will approach 
such questions with a full sense of 
the importance and scope of the gen- 
eral issues involved. 


_ SPECIALIZED AGENCIES reported 
to this session of the Council. 
The debate on these reports was one 
of the finest we had. I regard the 
closest co-operation of the Council 
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with the specialized agencies as of 
crucial importance to the success of 
our task. Our responsibility with 
respect to the specialized agencies, 
under our terms of agreement, is 
determined by two principles: the 
negative principle of not encroaching 
upon the proper autonomy of each 
agency within its own domain, and 
the positive principle of receiving re- 
ports from them, studying these re- 
ports in the spirit of helpful and 
positive criticism, and passing on this 
criticism back to them, always with 
an eye to the interest and total being 
of the whole. The negative principle 
ensures the fullest individual freedom 
and responsibility of action to every 
organ and every type of organ; the 
positive principle ensures—what is no 
less important — the necessary de- 
gree of co-ordination and guidance, 
and the maintenance of an effective, 
over-all picture. 


Events in the United Nations de- 
pend upon and reflect the general 
situation in the world as a whole. The 
extent to which we succeed or fail in 
finding solutions to the problems be- 
fore us depends on this situation. 
But we are also an original part of 
the situation. We share the general 
health or lack of health in the world. 
While we cannot rise above the gen- 
eral level of sanity in the world, we 
have original opportunities and, more 
than opportunities, obligations of our 
own to help in raising that level it- 
self. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations, and the progress 
of the United Nations is the prog- 
ress of the whole. But the Council 
is fortunate in the fact that some of 
its subjects do not attract to them- 
selves as much political controversy 
as do many with which the United 
Nations is seized. Unanimous votes 
are not unknown in the Council. On 


the contrary, there have been quite ~ 


a number of unanimous and near- 
unanimous votes—some on very im- 
portant subjects. The aspect in 
which this area of agreement is a 
contribution to the work of the other 
organs of the United Nations is quite 
significant. 
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This session has not been wanting 
in excitement and heated debate. Vig- 
orous intellectual confrontation meas- 
ures the seriousness of the issues 
involved. Perfect placidity in discus- 
sion is sometimes a sign of death or 
of that worst form of death called 
“indifference.” Yet there has been a 
remarkable spirit of mutual forebear- 
ance and a real readiness to co-op- 
erate. It is international encounter 
in the good style when opponents in 
debate, while maintaining their 
honest convictions, do not lose their 
patience or allow their sense of 
humor to wither away. 


r DOES NOT look as if the political 

agencies of international co-opera- 
tion are proving equal to the exact- 
ing challenges of the present day. 
They have failed to produce the 
requisite 


international understand- 


Dr. Charles H. Malik, President of the 
Economic and Social Council, has figured 
prominently in United Nations proceed- 
ings from the days of the San Francisco 
Conference, at which he was a delegate 
for his country. Minister of Lebanon tc 
the United States since 1945, Dr. Malik 
took his Ph.D in Philosophy at Harvard 
University in 1937, and later headed 
the Philosophy Department of the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut. He is the 
author of numerous studies and articles 
on scientific, social and philosophical 
questions. He was unanimously elected 
President of the Economic and Social 
Council at the recently concluded sixth 
session. 


ing, and the world situation deterior- 
ates from day to day. Perhaps it 
is in the nature of things that polli- 
tics should sooner or later come to 
grief. But it remains to be seen 
whether our Council, concerned as it 
is with co-operation in economic, so- 
cial and cultural matters, will fare 
any better; or whether it too will 
succumb to the political virus. It re- 
mains to be seen whether we can yet 
summon hidden reserves of vitality 
and goodwill which will kindle a 
new spark of hope throughout the 
world. For it seems to be left to this 
Council to vindicate the United Na- 
tions, or to allow it to lapse into 
triviality. {t remains for this Coun- 
cil to prove that the economic, social, 
intellectual and spiritual conditions of 
life, over which it has supreme au- 
thority within the United Nations, are 
more potently productive of the ways 
and spirit of peace than political bick- 
ering and dispute. 


We are still a long way from the 
fulfilment of the promise of the Char- 
ter. Article 55, which opens the first 
of the two chapters connected with 
the Economic and Social Council, 
contains the most ambitious program 
ever created by organized mankind. 
It reads: 


With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, the 
United Nations shall promote: 


(a) higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social 
progress and development; 


(b) solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and re- 
lated problems; «nd internation- 
al cultural and <«‘ucational co- 
operation; and 

(c) universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. 


Our work, therefore, aims at “the 
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creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations.” The Charter is saying, 
therefore, that without the right eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural conditions, 


must mean, according to this Gharter 
doctrine, that we, in this Council, 
have failed in our original function 
of creating—I repeat the Charter 
word .“creating”’—the material and 
human and spiritual conditions of 
peace. Nothing short of this stagger- 


UT UNLESS international co-opera- 
tion in the economic, social, and 
cultural fields progresses tenfold be- 
yond its present stage, unless the ma- 
terial and spiritual conditions of life 
become the real common concern of 
nations, and unless the spirit of trust, 





there can be no peace. 

We deal accordingly with the 
causes, the conditions, the grounds of 
peace and war. When situations de- 
teriorate so as to necessitate their 
being brought to the attention of 
other organs of the United Nations as 
threats to peace and security, this 


ing conception of our ultimate re- 
sponsibility under the Charter is ade- 
quate to the task that has been placed 
before us. We are barely beginning 
to become aware, in fact, of the mag- 


nitude of this task. 


neighborliness, and mutual tolerance 
is once again allowed to walk freely 
on the earth, this task, so solemnly 
and hopefully conceived at San Fran- 
cisco, will remain not only unfinished, 
but also actually inadequately begun. 


Decision on Yugoslavia’s Gold Claims 


By a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 abstentions, the Economic 
and Social Council decided on March .9 the question 
raised by Yugoslavia concerning damage caused to that 
nation “by the withholding of its gold reserves by the 
United States.” The Council resolved that it was not 
competent to deal with the question because of the juri- 
dical issues involved. 


Dr. Josa Vilfan (Yucostavia) had argued that the 
matter was one of international economics. The prob- 
lem, he said, was not one of a claim by Yugoslavia and 
a counter-claim by the United States, but a case of eco- 
nomic pressure by one country on another with a con- 
sequent delay in the economic recovery from the devas- 
tation of war. He was supported by Poland, the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 


That Yugoslavia was asking the Council not to act as 
a court of law but to adopt a resolution of an economic 
nature dealing with economic losses was recognized by 
many members of the Council. They could not see, how- 
ever, how the Council could make a recommendation on 
the economic aspects without making a detailed study 
of the problem and thereby becoming involved with in- 
terconnected aspects which fell outside the Council’s 
jurisdiction. 


The question of its competence to deal with matters of 
this kind had been referred to the Economic Committee 
by the Council on February 12, with a request that it 
submit a report which could be used for reference in 
similar cases in the future. 

At the re3:.2st of the Committee, the Secretary-General 
submitted an opinion of the Legal Department of the 
Secretariat. This opinion was summarized in the mem- 


orandum as follows: 


(a) That the Council has the right to interpret the 
scope of its own funetions and powers, subject to this 


right being questioned where a conflict exists. 
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(b) That the Council has jurisdiction to deal with 
the item in question and any other international eco- 
nomic matter from the economic aspect. 


(c) That the Council has also jurisdiction to deal 
with the item in question and any other international 
economic matter from the dispute aspect, providing it 
considers such dispute to be related to an international 
economic problem and to be of a nature such as would 
primarily be the concern of the Council. 


(d) That the Council would never have jurisdiction 
to deal with a dispute as such, but only with a dispute 
of an economic character of the kind outlined in this 
memorandum. 


After discussing the question at three meetings, the 
Committee, on March 4, agreed to recommend that the 
item submitted by Yugoslavia did not fall within the 
Council’s jurisdiction. The Council, it considered, was 
not competent to deal with particular disputes, nor did 
Article 62 of the Charter give it the power to make 


recommendations to individual Members of the United 
Nations. In adopting the Committee’s recommendation, 
the Council decided to omit the clauses expressing the 
view that it was not empowered to handle specific dis- 
putes or to make recommendations to individual mem- 
bers. The resolution as finally adopted stated the Coun- 
cil’s view that it could not examine the substance of the 
matter without being led into consideration of the dif- 
ferent aspects of the particular dispute existing between 
the United States*of America and the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. It had not competence to take 
cognizance of such aspects because of the juridical issues 


involved. 


The Council concluded by formally expressing the hope 
that the United States and Yugoslavia would settle their 
differences and claims as soon as possible. 
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Interim Committee Begins Study of “Veto” Problem 


Six Proposals So Far Submitted for Consideration 


S* PROPOSALS on the “veto” or the rule of great power 
unanimity in the Security Council are before the 
General Assembly’s Interim Committee. 

From the days of the San Francisco Conference, the 
“veto” has been a controversial and much-discussed 
question. At the second part of its first session, the 
Assembly made recommendations to the permanent 
members of the Council and to the Council itself to 
reduce the voting difficulties in order to ensure prompt 
and effective functioning. 

At its second session, in addition to renewing its re- 
quest to the permanent members, the Assembly assigned 
to the Interim Committee the task of considering the 
whole problem of voting in the Council. , In so doing, 
the Committee was to take into account ‘ny proposals 
submitted by Members. It was also to consult with any 
committee which the Security Council itself might des- 
ignate to co-operate with it in the study, and report to 
the third session of the Assembly. 

On March 15, the Interim Committee began examina- 
tion of proposals submitted by Argentina, China, the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, the United States, and 
Canada. 


Abolition of “Veto” Sought 


Earliest of these proposals was the Argentine draft 
resolution, which in effect calls for an amendment of the 
Charter. It proposes the summoning of a General Con- 
ference of the Members of the United Nations in order to 
study the privilege of the “veto” with a view to its aboli- 
tion. Such a Conference is provided for by Article 109 
of the Charter. Any alteration of the Charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of such a Conference would 
take effect when ratified by two-thirds of the Members 
of the United Nations, including all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) argued, however, that 
once an amendment had been ratified by two thirds of 
the Member states, it should then become the law éf 
the United Nations. Those nations which did not agree 
had the sovereign right to withdraw from the organiza- 
tion if they so desired. 

Another related proposal, presented by New Zealand, 
also favors an amendment of the Charter with the specific 
purpose of providing that the concurring votes of only 
four of the five permanent members of the Council would 
be required in reaching a Council decision. 

New Zealand had protested against the “veto” ever 
since Dumbarton Oaks, John S. Reid stated. But she 
was not suggesting abolition, only modification, to pre- 
vent it from working to the detriment of the United Na- 
tions, he emphasized. 

The other proposals before the Committee suggest 
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modification of the voting procedure by various means 
without amending the Charter. ' 

The Chinese proposal lists four decisions which China 
considers should be regarded as procedural and not sub- 
ject to the “veto.” (Procedural matters are decided in 
the Security Council by a majority of any seven mem- 
bers.) The determination of whether a question brought 
before the Council is a “situation” or a “dispute,” and 
whether a member of the Council is party to a dispute 
and thereby required to abstain from voting; the fixing 
of conditions under which a state not a Member of the 
United Nations may become a party to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice; and a request to the 
Court to give an advisory opinion: these matters, China 
proposes, should be treated as procedural. 

The Chinese proposal also suggests that the Assembly 
should make a recommendation to the permanent mem- 
bers to waive their “veto” right in all proceedings aris- 
ing under Chapter VI of the Charter, the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes. Further, it is proposed that when- 
ever the Council fails to adopt a resolution voted for 
by a majority of seven or more members, including four 
of the permanent members, a special session of the 
Assembly to consider the question might be called at the 
request of such ~a majority, provided the question is 
removed from the €ouncil’s agenda. 


“Code of Conduct” Suggested 


A system of consultation between the five permanent 
members is the essence of the United Kingdom pro- 
posal which Valentine G. Lawford described as a Code 
of Conduct. The suggestions, Mr. Lawford contended, 
represented a realistic approach to the problem. They 
were a revised version of a memorandum submitted by 
Foreign Secretary Bevin at the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in November 1946. The point in the original 
memorandum dealing with an abstention not being con- 
sidered as a “veto” had been omitted, because that prac- 
tice was now recognized in the Council. 

The proposals call first for agreement among the Big 
Five to consult each other where possible before a vote 
is taken, if their unanimity is required to enable the 
Council to function effectively. 

If unanimity is not achieved, it might be agreed that 
the minority of the permanent members would exercise 
the “veto” only where they consider the question of vital 
importance to the United Nations as a whole, and they 
would explain on what grounds they consider this con- 
dition to be present. 

Further, the United Kingdom proposes that the per- 
manent members might agree not to exercise their “veto” 
against a proposal simply because it does not go far 
enough to satisfy them. 
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Another agreement among the permanent members 
might be to the effect that questions should be brought 
before the Council only after other means of settlement 
have been tried, and that they must then be presented in 
proper form. 

The permanent members might also agree, according 
to the United Kingdom proposal, that they would sup- 
port further rules to provide that, for the consideration 
of any question, the Council should appoint a rapporteur 
or a committee of some of its members to make a fur- 
ther attempt at conciliation before resorting to the final 
discussion and voting. 

The last point of the United Kingdom proposal sug- 
gests a formula for the definition of a “dispute.” 

To liberalize the “veto” was a more practical proce- 
dure than to amend the Charter, said Dr. Philip C. Jes- 
sup, representative of the United States. Genuine unan- 
imity among the permanent members was basically im- 
portant. And, on the most important decisions on en- 
forcement action under Chapter VII of the Charter, Dr. 
Jessup said, unanimity was a necessity and corresponded 
to the political realities of the international situation. 

The United States therefore proposed that the Interim 
Committee should study the categories of decisions which 
the Council is required to make and should submit to 
the Assembly a list of categories of decisions which 
should be taken by an affirmative vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Council, whether or not they are regarded as 
procedural or non-procedural. 


“Exempt” Categories Suggested 


In a provisional list of 31 such categories, the United 
States included decisions with respect to such matters as 
the admission of new Members to the United Nations, 
the pacific settlement of disputes, and obtaining the as- 
sistance of other organs such as the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the International 
Court of Justice. 

The United States further favored mutual agreement 
by the permanent members of the Council to follow such 
voting procedures, and consultation among themselves 
wherever feasible concerning important decisions to be 
taken by the Council. 

Canada does not favor any attempts to amend the 
Charter until the possibilities of reforming the voting 
procedure within the present framework are exhausted, 
said R. G. Riddell. However, it would not accept in- 
definite postponement of any solution or the ignoring 
of all proposals put forward in the Assembly. Not only 
should the means of restricting the “veto” be considered, 
but also positive steps to improve the over-all procedures 
of the Council. 

Canada therefore proposed that: 

When a state brings a dispute or situation to the 
attention of the Council, it should submit a written 
statement showing how continuance of the dispute or 
situation might endanger international peace and security, 
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and what steps the parties had taken on their own to- 
ward a peaceful solution; 

the Council should work out agreed procedures to 
ensure that the question of its jurisdiction in a dispute 
or situation, which is restricted by the Charter to those 
which are likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, is settled at an early stage; 

the rules and practices of the Council should be based 
on a recognition of its obligation to deal with disputes 
and situations within its jurisdiction, for the Council’s 
primary responsibility for maintaining peace and security 
was conferred on it by the Members of the United Na- 
tions in order to ensure prompt and effective action; 

the Council should work out agreed procedures to 
ensure that no state is judge in its own cause. 

Mr. Riddell declared that the Interim Committee 
should draft a comprehensive statement to include a list 
of the principles which should guide the Council, the 
types of decisions properly exempt from the “veto,” and 
possible new methods of procedure. 

In brief discussion in the Committee, Mr. Reid said 
that New Zealand was prepared to support the proposals 
submitted by China, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States if its own more fundamental proposal could not 
be adopted. 

Pressure of other problems had prevented the Security 
Council’s Committee of Experts from beginning con- 
sideration of the problem of the “veto,” stated Dr. Jes- 
sup. Consultations among the permanent members had 
taken place, but without tangible results so far. The 
United States, however, was prepared to continue such 
consultations. 

Dr. Arce said that Argentina would agree with the 
United States proposal if Dr. Jessup could prove that it 
would be accepted by all Members. Otherwise the only 
way out was to convoke a General Conference as pro- 
posed by Argentina. This Conference would possibly 
establish a new United Nations organization free from 
the pressure of the “veto.” 

Canada supported the United States list of suggested 
exemptions from the “veto.” Its own proposals would 
not contradict but would overlap and supplement the 
other proposals already advanced, said Mr. Riddell. 


Sub-Committee Named 


After further discussion, the Committee unanimously 
decided to appoint a _ seventeen-nation sub-commit- 
tee to examine and analyze all proposals already sub- 
mitted or which might be submitted. The sub-com- 
mittee is to formulate recommendations and submit a 
preliminary report of its findings to the Committee not 
later than May 15. The Chairman of the Committee, 
Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico), said that he would 
take up with the President of the Council the question 
of consultations with a committee of the Council, as 
requested by the Assembly. 

The sub-committee began its work the next day, on 
March 16. 
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“Freedom’s Best Defence: Freedom of Information” 


World’s Largest Conference Convenes at Geneva 


eolyy* LIVE in times of great confusion. Peoples are 

uncertain as to the course of events and eagerly 
hope to learn what is really happening in the world,” 
declared Assistant Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen 
at the opening of the World Conference on Freedom of 
Information, at Geneva on March 23. “The only way 
in which the clamor can be answered is through truth- 
ful, comprehensive, and timely information.” 

“Most unfortunately,” Mr. Cohen declared, “the fact 
is that the peoples are not getting a true and full picture 
of world events, and that the time has come to take 
action so that freedom to impart information be par- 
alleled by a responsible exercise of the duties incumbent 
upon those who enjoy such a fundamental right.” 


Regardless of disagreements on matters of national in- 
terest in the international field, Mr. Cohen continued, 
peoples everywhere were for such actions as would pro- 
mote greater international co-operation, wider reciprocal 
understanding, and a growing sense of basic interde- 
pendence within the international community. Yet any- 
one wishing to evaluate the present condition of interna- 
tional relations on the basis of generally disseminated 
information only would, in the opinion of Mr. Cohen, 
be forced to conclude that the world was on the brink 
of a third world war because of the utter failure of 
peoples to use together the machinery of international 
harmonization which they have at their disposal in the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Progress in Human Rights 


Actually, the true picture was far from being so 
gloomy and hopeless, Mr. Cohen continued. The con- 
ference itself was evidence that international co-operation 
moves on and works with considerable success in fields 
of permanent concern to the well-being of mankind. 

He knew of few international activities where so swift 
and effective progress had been achieved as that of fun- 
damental human rights. To give those human rights their 
fullest scope and validity, a more general awareness of 
their existence and a greater consciousness of their ex- 
ercise were needed. These could only be created through 
recognizing that freedom of information ranks with 
freedom of opinion and of speech among those free- 
doms indispensable to promote the growth of interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill. 

New developments in communicating printed, spoken, 
and graphic reports call for considerable broadening of 
all previous conceptions of freedom of information, Mr. 
Cohen pointed out. Now the impact of human events was 
felt almost simultaneously all over the planet and the 
power of dissemination affected the thinking and emo- 
tions of all peoples. If, therefore, a concerted effort was 
made by the peoples to put their spiritual resources to 
the service of lasting peace, a new approach to the 
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solution of temporary controversies could be achieved 
with the assistance of existing machinery for interna- 
tional co-operation. 

The experience of the United Nations Department of 
Public Information, Mr. Cohen said, had shown that 
truth can be spoken and written and pictured in a man- 
ner that did justice to the most conflicting interests by 
presenting these interests from the angle of the highest 
purposes of all peoples. The fruit of his Department’s 
experience, Mr. Cohen added, was at the disposal of 
the Conference. 

Wishing success to its deliberations, Mr. Cohen hoped 
that the Conference would determine how far freedom 
must be tempered with responsibility so that the highest 
interests of all peoples—the preservation of international 
peace, and the development of an increasing sense of 
community in the economic, social, cultural, humani- 
tarian, and political fields—are guaranteed simultane- 
ously with the maintenance of individual and collective 


human rights. 


Largest Conference of Kind 


Mr. Cohen spoke to what may possibly be the largest 
international conference ever held. To it had been in- 
vited all the Member states of the United Nations, and 
thirteen non-Members: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Rumania, Switzerland, and Trans-Jordan. In addi- 
tion, the Conference is being attended by representatives 
of specialized agencies and inter-governmental and non- 
governmental organizations., 

United Nations action to promote freedom of informa- 
tion was first proposed by the Philippines in January 
1946, when it suggested an international press confer- 
ence to ensure the establishment and operation of a free 
press throughout the world. At the second part of its 
first session, the Assembly,stated that “freedom of in- 
formation is a fundamental human right and is the 
touchstone of all the freedoms to which the United Na- 
tions is consecrated.” A resolution was adopted giving 
the Economic and Social Council the responsibility of 
calling a Conference on Freedom of Information. This 
Conference, the Assembly directed, should “formulate 
its views concerning the rights, obligations, and prac- 
tices which should be included in the concept of free- 
dom of information.” 

To prepare the ground for such a Conference, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council set up, under its Human Rights 
Commission, a Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press. In its two sessions, this Sub-Com- 
mission prepared a provisional agenda for the Con- 
ference, and drafted articles for inclusion in respectively 
the draft International Declaration and the draft Inter- 
national Covenant of Human Rights. The twelve-mem- 
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ber group also formulated a statement on the rights, ob- 
ligations; and practices which in its opinion should be 
included in the concept of freedom of information. 

In addition to the materials prepared by the Sub- 
Commission, the Conference has before it a number of 
proposals from individual states and specialized agencies. 


Four Principal Committees 


The Conference is organized into four principal com- 
mittees, upon which each delegation is represented. 


e@ The first of these is concerned with the basic tasks 
of the press and other media of information and the 
basic principles of freedom of information. In addition 
to examining those agenda items relating to principles 
of freedom of information and the fundamental prin- 
ciples for the guidance of media, this committee has to 
consider the drafting of a charter of rights and obliga- 
tions of information media. 


e@ The committee on the gathering and international 
transmission of information is concerned with such mat- 
ters as facilitating the entry, residence, movement, and 
travel of accredited news personnel; providing for inter- 
national professional cards for such personnel; protec- 
tion against arbitrary expulsion; securing the widest pos- 
sible access to news sources without discrimination; and 
eliminating unreasonable or discriminatory taxes af 
fecting the operations of foreign news agencies and 
news personnel. 

To facilitate the international transmission of informa- 
tion, this committee examines measures for the progres- 
sive elimination of peacetime censorship affecting the 
international transmission of information. Other meas- 
ures and recommendations include non-discriminatory 
transmission rates and services for foreign news agen- 
cies, and the prevention of such cartelization of news 
agencies as may endanger the freedom of the press. 


e The third committee—on the free publication and 
reception of information—is considering different kinds 
of restrictions which governments impose on persons or 
groups wishing to receive or disseminate information. 
These restrictions may be imposed for a number of 
reasons: political, national security requirements, libel 
laws, censorship, the demands of public decency, and so 
on. 

Means to increase domestic and international informa- 
tion available to all peoples, and measures for improving 
the quality of information in the direction of greater 
accuracy, objectivity, comprehensiveness, and represen- 
tative character are also included in this committee’s 
work. 

@ Legal problems may arise when these committees are 


deliberating. Such problems are turned over to the 


fourth committee—on law and continuing machinery. 





This Committee is also to. consider (together with the 
first committee) the drafting of a charter of rights and 
obligations of information media; decide on possible 
continuing machinery to promote the free flow of in- 
formation; and consider possible modes of action for 
putting the Conference’s recommendations into effect. 
These might be by Assembly resolutions, by international 
conventions, by bilateral agreements, or by the adop- 
tion by individual states of appropriate laws. 


Wide Scope of Questions 


The scope of the Conference thus ranges from strictly 
practical questions such as cable rates to such intangi- 
bles as the rights, obligations, and practices to be in- 
cluded in the concept of freedom of information. Tech- 
nical problems must necessarily occupy a considerable 
part of the delegates’ time, because the complexity of 
news distribution has increased enormously during the 
last decade. The economic and political dislocation 
resulting from the war has created new difficulties—such 
as the present acute shortage of newsprint in most parts 
of the world (see page 275). 

Broadly speaking, the Conference will approach the 
problems of freedom of information from three aspects 
—as they affect the private citizen and his right to true 
and adequate information; as they affect the state and 
its obligation to ensure the security of its citizens; and 
as they affect relations between states and groups of 
peoples. 


General Romulo Elected 


Having received 20 of the 38 votes cast, General Carlos 
P. Romulo (PHILIPPINES) was elected President of the 
Conference on March 23. 

In his opening address, General Romulo stressed the 
urgency of the task facing the Conference in view of the 
present political situation. The world must build defences 
against attempts to poison the minds of men, he declared, 


and the best defence of freedom was freedom of informa-: 


tion. 

The political crisis, General Romulo stated, emphasized 
the need for constructive progress in non-political fields. 
He urged delegates to realize that although an early po- 
litical truce was essential if catastrophe was to be averted, 
a lasting peace could be built only on fundamental un- 
derstanding among the nations—which was the Con- 
ference’s task. 

After the Conference had adopted its rules of proced- 
ure, it elected the chairmen of the four main committees 
and the seven vice-presidents of the Conference (by coun- 
try only). Canada, China, Cuba, France, the U.S.S.R.. 
the United Kingdom, and the United States were elected 
as vice-presidents. 

The Conference is expected to last some five weeks. 
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7 WORLD is suffering from an acute shortage of 

newsprint, together with a “marked inequality in 
its distribution.” This is the chief conclusion reached in 
a 27-page Secretariat report surveying the current pro- 
duction and distribution of newsprint. (‘Newsprint” 
is the class of paper used in the regular editions of daily 
and weekly newspapers throughout the world. It is 
normally composed of 75 to 85 per cent of mechanical— 
ground wood—pulp, and 25 to 15 per cent of sulphite 
pulp. ) 

The report is based on replies of Member govern- 
ments to a questionnaire sent by the Secretary-General. 
The replies reveal that world production as a whole has 
dropped fifteen per cent below 1937; that Canada is the 
only key country showing a current gain in newsprint 
production; that the United States is the only country 
now using as much newsprint as in prewar times; and 
that, with the exception of Switzerland, all European 
countries are very short of newsprint supplies. 

The basic interrelated reasons listed by the report for 
this shortage are as follows: 

e The wartime destruction of plants. 

e@ Shortages of raw materials, fuel, transport, and labor. 
@ Foreign exchange difficulties. 

e The conversion of newsprint production machinery 
to more profitable types of paper. 

Because of these and other reasons, the report asserts 
that it is difficult to obtain an exact estimate of the 
current world demand for newsprint. Governments, in 
forming their policies, impose priorities, restrictions, and 
systems of allocation and therefore the “effective de- 
mand” for newsprint varies according to these policies. 


Canada’s Production Gain 

Surveying the newsprint production field, the report 
discloses that Canada, producing over 40 per cent of the 
world’s newsprint in prewar days, ‘is the only country 
reporting a current gain. Between 1937 and 1947, 
Canada’s annual newsprint exports rose from 3,135,000 
to 3,812,000 metric tons, but her newsprint exports to 
the United States increased by 678,000 metric tons. 
Canada’s other customers have been getting the same 
amount of newsprint as in 1937—slightly more than 
500,000 metric tons. Forecast exports for 1948-49 show 
a decline of over 100,000 metric tons annually to coun- 
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tries other than the United States. 

After Canada, the world’s major source of newsprint 
supply is Scandinavia. Here, the report disclosed, news- 
print exports from Finland, Sweden, and Norway fell 
between 1937 and 1947 by 44 per cent, although in 1947 
exports from Finland and Norway staged a moderate 
rise. In 1946, the U.S.S.R. received nearly half (105,000 
metric tons) of Finland’s exports, about ten per cent of 
which were on reparations account. 

Germany, which in 1938 exported nearly 100,000 
tons of newsprint, is now out of the world’s newsprint 
trade, and is expected to remain so this year and in 
1949. Newsprint supplies in the United States would 
appear, on the basis of data for the first ten months of 
1947, to have been somewhat higher in that year than in 
1937. 

Still far and away the world’s leading consumer of 
newsprint, the United States showed an average printing 
in 1946 of 50,928,000 copies of daily newspapers alone, 
or more than twenty million copies over the comparable 
figures for the United Kingdom. Though domestic 
production for the first ten months of 1947 in the United 
States fell below the comparable period in 1937, news- 
print supplies were higher, thanks mainly to increased 
imports from Canada. 


Europe’s Scanty Supplies 

Reporting that all Europe, with the exception of 
Switzerland, is either “short” or “very short” of sup- 
plies, the survey cites the position of five small coun- 
tries—Austria, Denmark, Hungary, Ireland, and the 
Netherlands—-as an example. Their current supplies 
are more than 40 per cent below 1937, and even lower 
than the level of present requirements. 

“Nowhere, perhaps,” says the report, “does the news- 
print picture look so dark as in the United Kingdom, the 
world’s second largest consumer of newsprint.” Do- 
mestic production in 1947, compared with 1937, had 
fallen from 813,000 to 256,000 metric tons, imports from 
478,000 to 125,000 and current supplies are expected 
to drop still further to 357,000 metric tons, or less than 
30 per cent of the 1937 figure. 

Meanwhile, newsprint exports from Britain, amounting 
to 58,000 metric tons in 1937, have now practically dis- 
appeared. (All daily newspapers in the United Kingdom 
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are now restricted to four pages, while all circulations 
are “pegged” by Government regulations.) 

In the United Kingdom, the capacity to produce more 
than 500,000 metric tons of newsprint annually is now 
lying idle, according to the report. A considerable 
amount of production capacity is also lying idle in Ger- 
many, Japan, and Korea. In Japan itself, the 1948 out- 
put of newsprint was just over 80,000 tons, compared 
with nearly 400,000 tons produced in 1937. 

In other parts of the world where needs are smaller, 
it is reported that generally supplies have been better 
maintained during the last two years, especially in Latin 
America. Nevertheless, Australia and New Zealand both 
contemplate fairly drastic curtailment of their 1948-49 
supplies, through reduced imports. 


High Installation Costs 


Reviewing prospects of future newsprint production, 
the report attributes the following factors for the very 
few new mills being constructed: 


In spite of continued food shortages, and contrary 
to widespread fears of epidemics, health conditions gen- 
erally in Europe are gradually reaching the 1938 level, 
according to Dr. Yves Biraud, Director of the Epidemio- 
logical Division of the World Health Organization’s 
Interim Commission. 


e Tuberculosis mortality, which more than doubled in 
the occupied countries during the war, is now returning 
to the prewar level except in Germany and Austria. 


e@ Infant mortality has also regressed and in some coun- 
tries is now well below the 1939 level. 


e Diphtheria and typhoid fever are being held in check. 


@ Venereal diseases are slowly regressing, with improve- 
ments even in Germany during 1947. 

Disclosing these facts in a recent speech at Geneva, 
Dr. Biraud said that Asia and Africa were not so well 
off—-three million persons are dying there annually of 
cholera and malaria, virtually unnoticed by the western 
world. 

After the First World War, 25 million cases of typhus 
occurred in the European part of Russia alone. After 
the last war, conditions were not so bad. Although, upon 
release from concentration and prison camps, tens of 
thousands of Nazi-held prisoners spread the typhus virus, 
DDT and the proper organization of medical aid kept 
the disease in check and prevented a large-scale epidemic. 

Dr. Biraud said that international conventions, aimed 
at controlling pestilential diseases, and formerly ad- 
ministered by the Office Internationale d’Hygiéne Pub- 
lique, have been taken over by WHO, and the Organiza- 
tion’s epidemiological service in Geneva was now the 
quarantine notification centre for the whole world. He 
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e Increased costs of new installations. 


e In countries like the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
Japan, there is a great amount of unused mechanical 
capacity. : 


e Pulp and newsprint industries suffered as a result of 
excess capacity for ten years preceding the war. 


e Newsprint is at present a relatively unprofitable tim- 
ber product. 


e@ Some governments are unwilling to extend cutting 
areas. 

In conclusion, the report states that experiments have 
been conducted in the use of other fibres, waste paper, 
and lighter paper, and in de-inking, but these promise no 
adequate relief within the immediate future. Smaller 
and less frequent editions of newspapers have, in some 
countries, resulted in circulations rising above prewar 
levels, and it appears that the more newsprint a country 
can obtain the more it uses. This is also true of all timber 
and paper products. 


also disclosed that WHO has commenced the task of 
revising existing sanitary codes, bringing them up to date 
in view of modern medical data. Meetings beginning in 
Paris at the end of March will deal with this task, which 
is expected to take nearly two years. 


Dr. Biraud added that research is planned on points 
still requiring clarification. Such co-ordination of re- 
search, calling for collaboration of leading medical men 
in many fields all over the world, will, he felt, constitute 
one of the most important tasks in the future work of 


WHO. 





Hylean Amazon Conference 


Delegates from ten nations will meet at a highland 
town in Peru on April 30, to confer on the establish- 
ment of the International Institute of the Hyiean Amazon. 
Sponsored jointly by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization and the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and Peru, the ten-day conference will 
consider UNESCO’s draft convention for the Institute. 
The delegates will also draw up financing plans, and 
a working program to co-ordinate and advance research 
work in the under-developed, thickly forested regions of 
the Amazon basin. Several international groups and 
specialized agencies of the United Nations have been 
invited to send representatives to the conference. E. J. H. 
Corner, principal field science officer for UNESCO in 
Latin America, will be the Secretary of the Conference. 
An initial meeting of experts on the proposed Institute 
was held at Belem-do-Para, Brazil, in August 1947. It 
was from this meeting that recommendations emerged 
for the structure and scope of the Institute. 
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Balkan Committee Investigates New Charges 
Greeks Allege Abduction of Children 


Meeting on March 4, the Special Committee on the 
Balkans began its study of the Greek Government’s 
charge that Greece’s northern neighbors had abducted 
Greek children. 

The Committee’s Chairman, Dr. Sih Kwan Tsien 
(CHINA), stressed that the matter demanded the most 
urgent and careful consideration. If the charges were 
true, they would militate against friendly relations be- 
tween Greece and its northern neighbors, and would also 
be an offence against humanity at large. 

Replying to questions from Committee members, the 
Greek liaison representative, Alexander Dalietos, stated 
that the children were abducted from families living in 
Greece. This fact, he said, was borne out not only by 
reports received from Greek officers, but also by guerrilla 
radio broadcasts, according to which the children had 
been sent out of Greece to escape “victimization.” 


Further charges of the abduction of children were 
made in a telegram received by the Secretary-General on 
March 11 from Archbishop Damaskinos of Greece. 


This communication, transmitted to the Balkan Com- 
mittee for its information, said that rebels had suddenly 
entered villages located by the border and taken children 
from their parents by force “for the alleged purpose of 


saving them from ill-treatment on the part of Greco- 
American imperialism, but actually in order to use them 
as hostages, and in order to decrease the power of the 
Greek nationality.” 


Greece was saving its children through various or- 
ganizations and in close co-operation with its allies and 
philanthropic friends, Archbishop Damaskinos con- 
tinued, and the contention of the “rebels” was therefore 
“more than false.” The Greek Church pleaded that every 
possible effort be made to prevent this crime, which 
attacked both a nation and the fundamental principles 
of humanity and religion. 

The Committee asked both its sub-committees to ex- 
amine, as top priority, the facts of the question and their 
political implications. 

Sub-Committee One telegraphed immediate instruc- 
tions to Observation Groups Two and Four to examine 
the Greek charges. And on March 11, the first of these 
groups, located at Kozani, had begun its investigation, 
although definite reports had not yet been received. 

The Greek liaison representative assured the Commit- 
tee at the meeting on March 11 of the Greek Govern- 
ment’s fullest co-operation in the matter. New informa- 
tion, he stated, was being received daily and relevant 


facts were being collected with great care and after the 
fullest verification. 
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Two Greek communications giving further informa- 
tion on the alleged abduction of Greek children were 
referred to the two sub-committees. 


Greek Reply to UNSCOB Letter 


During this meeting, the Balkan Committee also con- 
sidered the Greek Government’s reply, dated March 2, 
to its letter of February 20 on the re-establishment of 
normal diplomatic and good-neighborly relations between 
Greece and its northern neighbors. 

In his letter of reply, Constantine Tsaldaris, Foreign 
Minister of Greece, stated that he renewed the assurances 
“already given many times and especially the declara- 
tion made on December 2,” that the Greek Government. 
in spite of the attitude observed so far by Greece’s neigh- 
bors, would continue to provide to UNSCOB every means 
at its disposal in order to facilitate the Committee’s task. 

“The liaison service representative will always be at 
the disposal of your Committee to discuss the general 
question of the re-establishment of diplomatic and good- 
neighborly relations with the Governments of Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia respectively, as well as the question of 
re-establishing normal diplomatic relations with Albania,” 
Mr. Tsaldaris declared. 

The Chairman expressed the Committee’s apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation which it had received from the 
Greek Government since the beginning of its task. The 
Committee has not yet received replies to the letters 
which it addressed to the Governments of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia. 


WFTU Protest 


The text of a cable received by the Secretary-General 
from the World Federation of Trade Unions was trans- 
mitted on March 4 to the Balkan Committee for its 
information, agd also to the Greek permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. This cable protested 
“vigorously” the arrest and “threatening execution” by 
the Greek Government of “800 Greek democrats,” and 
requested the Secretary-General “to urgently act to save 
the life of the prisoners.” 

In his letter to the Secretary-General, the Greek per- 
manent representative, Alexis Kyrou, objected to the 
action of the Secretary-General in sending this WFTU 
protest to UNSCOB, since this telegram was “very clearly 
beyond the terms of reference of the Commission.” 

He added that he had not considered it necessary to 
transmit the text of the Secretary-General’s communica- 
tion to his Government. The aims of the WFTU’s po- 
litical activity were too well known to the Greek Gov- 
ernment, and its telegram was only one “of the many 
manifestations of the malicious campaign of defama- 
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Headquarters Loan Agreement Signed 
Awaits U. S. Congressional Approval 


Another stage towards the construction of the United 
Nations permanent headquarters was reached on March 
23, at a small ceremony held in the present Manhattan 
‘Building of the United Nations at 405 East 42nd Street. 
Before only a few officials, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie and Ambassador Warren R. Austin, Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the United Nations, 
signed the Headquarters Loan Agreement, under which 
the United States Government—subject to approval by 
the United States Congress—will provide an_interest- 
free loan of 65 million dollars for the construction of the 


permanent headquarters. 


The agreement provides for interest-free repayment in 
annual installments over a period of 32 years commenc- 
ing in 1951, when the initial payment of one miilion dol- 
lars will be made from the ordinary budget of the United 
Nations. Under the agreed schedule, it is expected that 
one half of the entire loan will be repaid by 1966. 


Following the short signing ceremony, Mr. Austin 
stated that it would be intemperate for him to predict 
what the Congress would do in this matter. He expressed 
confidence, however, that the loan will receive careful 
consideration by that legislative body. Mr. Lie declared 
that his signature constituted the final step for the United 
Nations in the loan negotiations. 


Meanwhile, plans for the construction are going ahead 
under the supervision of the Headquarters Planning Of- 





fice. Considerable progress has been made in the demoli- 
tion of existing structures on the site. 

Present schedules call for the completion of detailed 
planning for the headquarters by June 1. 

Present at the signing ceremony, in addition to Mr. 
Austin and Mr. Lie, were Byron Price, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Administrative and Financial Services 
of the United Nations; John C. Ross, Deputy to the Unit- 
ed States representative; and A. H. Feller, General Coun- 
sel and Principal Director of the United Nations Legal 


Department. 





Continued from previous page 
tion which this organization is leading against Greece.” 


Albanian Complaints 


Meanwhile, the Secretary-General has received a series 
of complaints from Hysni Kapo, Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter of Albania, alleging numerous cases of “Greek provo- 
cations against Albania.” ‘ 

According to the complaints received, a total of 44 
such cases occurred between February 21 and March 
11, 1948. 

The Albanian complaints listed seventeen cases of 
artillery fire upon Albanian territory; fourteen cases 
where Greek or foreign planes had crossed over Albanian 
territory; five cases where Greek soldiers had fired upon 
Albanian patrols, and, in one instance, had wounded an 
Albanian sergeant; four cases where Greek soldiers had 
penetrated Albanian territory; three cases of the pene- 
tration of Albanian territorial waters by Greek motor 
boats or vessels; and one case in which a foreign sub- 
marine had been observed in Albanian territorial waters. 

All of these complaints were forwarded by the Sec- 
retary-General to the Balkan Committee for its infor- 
mation. 


As of March 12, the Committee and its sub-commit- 
tees had under examination several other communica- 
tions received from the Albanian, Bulgarian, and Greek 
Governments. 

May 1 has been provisionally chosen as the date when 
the Special Balkan Committee will begin drafting its 
final report to the next regular session of the General 
Assembly. 


First Interim Report 
of Balkan Committee 


Our summary of the first interim report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans which appeared in vol. 
[V, no. 2, should have made it clear that the Committee 
considered it appropriate to point out that its work 
would be more effective if the Committee had the ad- 
vantage of the co-operation which the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have either refused 
or have not yet made available. The Government of 
Greece, the Committee reported, assured them of its 
desire and readiness to co-operate fully with the Com- 
mittee’s work and a Greek liaison officer had been duly 
accredited to the Committee and had been in constant 
and close touch with it. 
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First Steps, an official United Nations documentary 
film, has won the award of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences “for distinctive achievement in 
short documentary production.” Jean Benoit-Levy, Di- 
rector of the Films and Visual Information Division of 
the Department of Public Information, accepted the 
award in Hollywood, California, on March 20. This 
film was produced for the United Nations Film Board by 
Frederic House, Inc., under the supervision of the Divi- 
sion. 


Leo Seltzer directed First Steps from a script written 
by Albert Wasserman. Both are from the United States. 
Dr. N. Purshottam, of India, served as medical super- 
visor of the production. 


The award is a small statuette—known in the Amer- 
ican film industry as an “Oscar”—and a scroll. Awarded 
annually for the year’s best accomplishments in every 
branch of film work, the “Oscars” are regarded as the 
highest marks of cinematic professional achievement in 
the United States. 


In one reel, First Steps shows the rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped children. It was filmed mainly 
at an occupational-therapy camp in New Jersey. The 
little girl above, a cerebral palsy case, is developing co- 


United Nations Film Wins Academy Award 


ordination through play at finger-painting. The two boys. 
learning to use tools and, at the same time, to get about 
without their crutches, are victims of infantile paralysis. 
Below are shown three steps in the treatment of a boy 
who, at the outset, could not walk at all. Through the 
skill and sympathetic understanding of the physiothera- 
pist, he learns to take his first steps alone. 


Produced last year for the Department of Social 
Affairs, with the aim of helping to train social workers 
in India, First Steps is now available to governments. 
health organizations, and welfare agencies in 35- or 16- 
mm. sound prints in Chinese, Czech, English, French, 
Greek, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, and Spanish. 


In addition to First Steps, three other United Nations 
films are being made to aid in social welfare work in 
India. Now in production in that country, they deal 
respectively with prenatal, maternity, and infant care. 


Up to now, the Films and Visual Information Division 
has produced five documentary films, four in the United 
States and one in Canada. Twelve others (besides those 
being made in India) are now in production throughout 
the world—in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 











Council Debates Trusteeship for Palestine 
United States Also Advocates Special Assembly Session 


AS oF Marcu 15—exactly two months before the re- 

linquishment of the Palestine Mandate by the United 
Kingdom—the Security Council had before it an appeal 
from the Palestine Commission for armed assistance in 
order to carry out its mission. 

After intcnsive debate, the Council had asked the per- 
manent members to consult directly with one another 
regarding the situation in Palestine, and to report back 
In ten days. They were to submit recommendations 
which the Council might give the Palestine Commission 
for the purpose of implementing the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. 

That request had been made on March 5. In the days 
following, four of the permanent members had held con- 
sultations as often <s circumstances permitted, while the 
United Kingdom attended two meetings only in its of- 
ficial capacity as Mandatory Power. 

On March 16—three days before the permanent mem- 
bers reported on the results of their consultations—the 
representatives of Lebanon and Syria spoke against the 
Assembly’s plan of partition. 

This plan was unworkable, declared Camille Chamoun 
(Lebanon), because of attendant external circumstances, 
and because of intrinsic defects which made it illogical, 
unjust, and contrary to the Charter. 

He agreed with the United States representative that 
the Security Council was not entitled to use force to im- 
plement the Assembly’s recommendations. Nor was the 
Palestine situation a threat to international peace which 
might necessitate eventual Council intervention. The 
threat existed only as a result of the desire of those who 
wanted that threat to come into existence, Mr. Chamoun 
declared. Furthermore, the situation in Palestine con- 
cerned only Palestine itself; upon the Mandate’s termi- 
nation, it would automatically become a sovereign coun- 
try. 

A number of other Assembly recommendations had 
not been accepted or implemented in the past, Mr. 
Chamoun continued, and he cited Greece and Korea as 
examples. To take action against the Arabs of Palestine 
would not only be illegal, but would give rise to the 
belief that the Assembly and Security Council did not 
wish to take measures against the interests of powerful 
countries, but would do so against the Palestine Arabs 
because they are considered too weak to defend their 
rights and their interests. 

Continuing, Mr. Chamoun warned that Zionist pres- 
sure was jeopardizing the friendship whick had existed 
between the United States and the Arab countries for 
over a century. Economic and commerical transactions 
were being menaced, and the politica! atmosphere was 
giving way to one of misgiving, mistrust, and hostility. 

Immigration on a gigantic scale, Mr. Chamoun stated, 
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would follow implementation of partition and it would 
bring innumerable groups of “indoctrinated individuals.” 
The Arab countries would refuse to allow the Middl: 
East to become a victim of political expediency, or to 
let any part of the area become the home of subversive 
doctrines or serve as a bridgehead for future military 
or political conquest. 

He repudiated the Zionist “propoganda” that Pales- 
tine represented a test for the United Nations; the pres- 
tige of the organization depended rather on the justice 
and legality of its recommendations. 

Advising the Security Council to help repair the fun- 
damental error committed by the Assembly, Mr. Cha- 
moun recalled that on November 29 he had presented a 
solution for the Palestine problem “inspired by the 
Constitution of the United States and by that of Switzer- 
land.” 

On the same day, Faris el-Khouri (Syria) said that 
Arab infiltration of volunteers from outside countries 
into Palestine had been very small in comparison with 
that of Jewish illegal immigrants with arms. The Arab 
states, including Syria, had not interfered by taking part 
in the recent disturbances. 

The Arab states favored any solution preserving the 
unity of Palestine on the basis of the principles of de- 
mocracy and in accordance with the Charter, Mr. el- 
Khouri stated. And, he added, “the Arab states, includ- 
ing Syria, will not interfere in any subsequent future 
fights in Palestine as long as no other foreign force 
takes part in them.” 


Mr. Austin Presents Report 


On March 19, Warren R. Austin (UNITED StTATEs) 
presented to the Security Council a report of the con- 
sultations, a report which he said had been approved by 
China, France, and his own Government. 

The first part of the statement set forth the position 
on the subject. The Jewish Agency accepted the parti- 
tion plan and insisted upon its implementation without 
modification. The Arab Higher Committee, on the other 
hand, rejected any solution based on partition and con- 
sidered the formation of one independent state for all 
Palestine as the only acceptable solution. These two 
groups, and the Palestine Commission and Mandatory 
Power, had all indicated that partition could not be im- 
plemented by peaceful means under present conditions. 

The Mandatory Power had confirmed that there was 
a considerable number of incursions of illegal arms and 
armed elements by land and sea. In the absence of 
agreement, the gradual withdrawal of military forces by 
the Mandatory Power would result in increasing vio- 
lence. Large-scale fighting between the two major com- 
munities in Palestine could be expected if the Mandate 
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was terminated prior to a peaceful solution. 

The second part of the statement began with a pre- 
amble. As a result of their consultations, it said, the 
permanent members found and reported “that a continua- 
tion of the infiltration into Palestine by land and by sea 
of groups and persons with the purpose of taking part 
in violence would aggravate still further the situation.” 

They recommended that the Security Council should 
make it clear to the parties and governments concerned 
that it was determined not to permit the existence of a 
threat to international peace in Palestine. 

Secondly, the Council should take further action “by 
all means available to it” to bring about the immediate 
cessation of violence and the restoration of peace and 
order. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 
Following Mr. Austin, Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) 


commented that the consultations would have been more 
fruitful if they had been purposeful from the beginning. 
At their first meeting, the United States had requested 
that the permanent members start all over again with 
consultations with the Palestine Commission, the Man- 
datory Power, the Arabs, and the Jews. 

But the Soviet Union representative took the position 
that the Assembly resolution must be implemented; that 
it was not the task either of the permanent members or 
the Security Council as a whole to seek means of chang- 
ing this resolution; and that no proposal could be ac- 
cepted which was aimed at a deviation from the As- 
sembly’s resolution. 

The United States proposal for consultations would 
have meant delay in implementing the Assembly’s reso- 
lution, and was “artificially introduced.” The U.S.S.R. 
representative had pointed out that if it was proposed to 
re-open the whole question of Palestine, either overtly or 
covertly, ignoring the decision taken by the Assembly, 
“the responsibility for such a proposal would rest upon 
its mover,” and that the Soviet Union could not defend 
such a proposal. Mr. Gromyko had said this at the con- 
sultations, and he considered it useful to repeat it before 
the Security Council. 

“It is our view that the resolution of the General 
Assembly must be implemented, and that any proposal 
to delay its implementation or to bring about its non- 
implementation must be rejected,” Mr. Gromyko added. 

Turning to the statement read earlier by the United 
States representative, Mr. Gromyko agreed with much 
that was said by the United States representative. The 
first part was of no special interest to the Council, be- 
cause it contained facts known to the Council already. 
However, there were paragraphs in that part, he said, 
which might be questioned. For example, he had doubts 
to what extent the position of the parties concerned, and 
especially the Jewish Agency, was accurately expressed 
by the sentence: “The Palestine Commission, the Man- 
datory Power, the Jewish Agency, and the Arab Higher 
Committee have indicated that the partition plan cannot 
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be implemented by peaceful means under present condi- 
tions.” 

The second part of Mr. Austin’s statement—“the essen- 
tial part”—had two recommendattions which had been 
agreed upon by all four permanent members, although 
the United States representative had not mentioned this 
fact for some unknown reason. However, their provi- 
sions, while important, had not been concrete enough. 

The preamble to the second part was “not quite satis- 
factory” because the phrase “a continuation of the in- 
filtration into Palestine by land and sea” would still 
further aggravate the situation. The Council knew which 
“infiltration” was more dangerous for implementing the 
Palestine decision, said Mr. Gromyko. In these circum- 
stances, to insert this phrase was to weaken this part of 
the text and to void it of all meaning. The preamble 
was therefore not agreed upon by all four permanent 
members. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gromyko stated that the Security 
Council, on the basis of these recommendations—the 
preamble of which should be amended in particular— 
should work out concrete measures to implement the 
Assembly’s decision. The Council had the task of de- 
veloping the general principles contained in the present 
report. 


Other Statements 
The United States and the U.S.S.R. statements on the 


result of consultations were followed by a speech by Faris 
el-Khouri (Syr1a). The speech reiterated that the Arabs 
eagerly desired to see peace re-established in Palstine, 
and were ready to use all their possible means to attain 
that end. They were convinced that the partition plan 
and any activity to implement it were “the only causes 
of the acts of violence occuring in Palestine.” 

Mr. el-Khouri also stated that large numbers of Jew- 
ish illegal immigrants were entering Palestine with full 
arms, and that the Jews were receiving war ammuni- 
tion on a large scale from various parts of the world, 
while the Arabs were deprived of these privileges. Were 
the illegal organizations of terrorists dissolved and dis- 
armed and further reinforcements stopped, the Arabs 
would be ready to disarm willingly, and the Arab states 
would be delighted to help earnestly in finding another 
solution than partition to grant the Holy Land a peace- 
ful, democratic solution. 

On the statements by the previous speakers, Mr. 
el-Khouri commented that the permanent members might 
have looked at the situation from another—and more 
correct—angle. They would then have realized that the 
Assembly’s requests could not be effected without using 
force against those who do nat yield to the Assembly’s 
recommendations. As the Council was not empowered 
to enforce recommendations for a political settlement, 
it could not accept the requests and must refer them to 
the Assembly in order to find a solution capable of 
peaceful implementation. Such a conclusion by the per- 
manent members would have been in accordance with 
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the provisions of the Charter. 

Mr. el-Khouri pointed out that the Council was not 
dealing with two regular armies but with two inter- 
mingled sections of the population, charged with hos- 
tile feelings and deep animosity. An appeal to cease 
from violence would have little effect unless the causes 
of the animosity were removed. 

Mr. el-Khouri concluded that the Council should in- 
form the Palestine Commission that it had no legal power 
to go to Palestine and that its mission had been “wrongly 
assigned,” 

The report read by Mr. Austin had his full concur- 
rence, stated Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CH1nA), who added that 
his delegation was responsible for the insertion of the 
phrase “[infiltration] by land and sea.” The accumula- 
tion of arms and armed persons in Palestine was very 
dangerous, and should be stopped as soon as possible, 
from whatever source it came. 

“This report does not go on to specify the responsibili- 
ties for the infiltration,” Dr. Tsiang stated, “but cer- 
tainly, if we are to get a stoppage of violence and of the 
fighting, we ought to appeal to both parties to agree 
to a truce.” 


Jewish Agency Statement 

He agreed with Mr. Austin’s report that the partition 
plan could not be implemented by peaceful means, de- 
clared Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, of the Jewish Agency— 
providing that emphasis was placed on the phrase “under 
present conditions.” That phrase clearly meant the 
failure of the neighboring Arab states to do what they 
were requested to do, and their concerted action to alter 
by force the United Nations’ decision. 

Had there been no such organized effort to defy this 
decision, conditions in Palestine “would be radically dif- 
ferent today,” Dr. Silver said, and the problem would 
be capable of solution “through a minimum of conflict.” 

Dr. Silver took issue with those statements in the re- 
port referring to incursions of illegal arms and armed 
elements and to infiltration “by sea.” The Mandatory 
Power had never submitted any reports concerning 
armed elements making incursions into Palestine by sea, 
nor had there been any infiltration by sea of groups or 
persons with the purpose of taking part in violence. 

The phrase “by land and by sea,” if allowed to remain, 
would establish an equation between the armed Arab 
guerrillas and the so-called illegal immigrants coming to 
Palestine by way of Cyprus—who carried no weapons 
and were not coming to take part in violence. The Jew- 
ish Agency would have to react “most violently” against 
the possible aspersion cast on Jewish men, women, and 
children. 

The Syrian representative asked for the floor to repu- 
diate Dr. Silver’s accusation that the Arab states, in not 
executing the Assembly’s recommendations, were break- 
ing their pledges to the Charter. Many “very respect- 
able Members” were not complying with the Assembly’s 
recommendations, Mr. el-Khouri pointed out, and such 
recommendatiors could never be considered compulsory. 
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On the afternoon of March 19—before Mr. Austin 
submitted a new United States proposal—Mahmoud Bey 
Fawzi (Egypt) made a statement. 

He subscribed to the remarks made earlier by the 
Syrian representative, and he also thanked Dr. Tsiang 
and the other permanent members who had accepted the 
Chinese suggestion to include the words infiltration “by 
land and by sea.” 

He had no quarrel with the report presented that 
morning, but was disappointed that it had not recognized 
the fact that the Zionists were the aggressors in Palestine. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had spoken as though as- 
suming that the Security Council should implement the 
Assembly’s resolution without debate or investigation. 
But, Mr. Fawzi declared, surely no one wanted the Se- 
curity Council to become “a rubber stamp.” The Soviet 
Union representative had said that the Arabs were mostly 
the aggressors. But “bold assertions” did not constitute 
facts. 

The issue was one of fundamental human rights. The 
Charter confirmed the rights of peoples to self-defence 
and self-determination; there was no place in the Charter, 
however, for invasion. 

“The Arabs are wholeheartedly dedicated to order,” 
Mr. Fawzi said, adding that if the Security Council was 
seeking to maintain order, “the Arabs are completely 
in accord with that desire.” 


United States Proposal 

Mr. Austin first reviewed the present positions of the 
Palestine Commission, the Mandatory Power, and the 
Jews and Arabs of Palestine regarding the implementa- 
tion of the partition plan. 

There was an urgent need for early clarification of 
the United Nations’ responsibility toward Palestine, Mr. 
Austin continued. The Security Council had specific 
obligations and powers where it found a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression. But the 
assumption of administrative or governmental responsi- 
bility by the United Nations was another matter. If the 
United Nations was to act as a government, a large ad- 
ministrative task would be involved, and a heavy financial 
commitment would be incurred by all 57 Members. 

A unilateral decision by the United Kingdom to ter- 
minate the Palestine Mandate could not automatically 
commit the United Nations to responsibility for govern- 
ing that country, Mr. Austin declared. “We think it 
clear that the United Nations does not succeed to ad- 
ministrative responsibility for Palestine merely because 
the latter is a Mandate.” Signing the Charter did not 
commit the signatories to a contingent liability for Man- 
dates, to become operative by the decisions of Manda- 
tory Powers to abandon their Mandates. Palestine, on 
the basis of facts reported by the permanent members, 
was a land falling under Chapter XI of the Charter, a 
non-self-governing territory. 

Nor did the Assembly recommendation constitute an 
acceptance by the United Nattions of governmental re- 
sponsibility for Palestine, Mr. Austin said. The Pales- 
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tine question had come before the Assembly only as a 
request for a recommendation, and no proposal was 
made by the United Kingdom that the United Nations 
itself undertake responsibility for the government of 
Palestine. 

Under the plan of partition with economic union, the 
United Nations agreed to undertake administrative re- 
sponsibilities for the City of Jerusalem. Further, the 
Assembly agreed that a Commission would perform cer- 
tain functions to effect the transfer of responsibility from 
the Mandatory Power to the successor governments in 
Palestine. 

“The limited responsibilities of the United Nations set 
forth in the plan are inseparable from the plan as a 
whole, and are dependent upon the adoption and im- 
plementation of the entire plan,” Mr. Austin declared. 
The limited functions which the Assembly offered to 
undertake with its Palestine recommendation “stand or 
fall with that resolution.” Should it prove impossible 
to give effect to that resolution, “the United Nations 
will have on May 15 no administrative and governmental 
responsibilities for Palestine, unless further action is 
taken by the General Assembly,” Mr. Austin said. 

There seemed to be general agreement that the plan 
could not now be implemented by peaceful means, and 
it was clear that the Security Council was not prepared 
to go ahead with efforts to implement this plan in the 
existing situation. 

The United States fully subscribed to the conclusion 
reached by the permanent members that the Security 
Council should make it clear that it was determined not 
to permit the situation in Palestine to threaten inter- 
national peace, and that it should take further action 
by all means available to it to bring about the imme- 
diate cessation of violence and the restoration of peace 
and order in Palestine. 

In addition, Mr. Austin continued, the United States 
believed that a temporary trusteeship for Palestine should 
be established under the Trusteeship Council. Such a 
trusteeship would, of course, be without prejudice to the 
character of the eventual political settlement. This would 
require an immediate special session of the Assembly. 
Pending the meeting of the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Palestine Commission should be in- 
structed to suspend its efforts to implement the proposed 
partition plan. 

(For the points of the United States proposal see box 
on this page.) 

Reactions to Statement 

The United States proposal was termed by Dr. Silver. 
of the Jewish Agency, “a shocking reversal” of the former 
position taken by the United States. 

Until a few days previously, the United States Gov- 
ernment had declared that it stood firmly by partition. 
This reversal would bring confusion, it was likely to 
lead to increased violence in Palestine, and it would 
“incalculably hurt” the prestige and authority of the 
United Nations. 
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United States Proposals on Palestine 

At the 271st meeting of the Security Council on 
March 19, Warren R. Austin outlined the pro- 
posals of the United States in the following three 
“propositions” : 

“1. The plan proposed by the General Assembly 
is an integral plan which cannot succeed unless each 
of its parts can be carried out. There seems to be 
general agreement that the plan cannot now be im- 
plemented by peaceful means. 

“2. We believe that further steps must be taken 
immediately not only to maintain the peace but 
also to afford a further opportunity to reach an 
agreement between the interested parties regarding 
the future government of Palestine. To this end we 
believe that a temporary trusteeship for Palestine 
should be established under the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Such a United Nations 
trusteeship would be without prejudice to the rights, 
claims, or position of the parties concerned or to 
the character of the eventual political settlement, 
which we hope can be achieved without long delay. 
In our opinion, the Security Council should recom- 
mend the establishment of such a trusteeship to the 
General Assembly and to the mandatory power. 
This would require an immediate special session 
of the General Assembly, which the Security Coun- 
cil should request the Secretary-General to convoke 
under Article 20 of the Charter. 

“3. Pending the meeting of the proposed special 
session of the General Assembly, we believe that 
the Security Council should instruct the Palestine 
Commission to suspend its efforts to implement the 
proposed partition plan.” 

Mr. Austin concluded that draft resolutions which 
would give effect to the above suggestions would be 
circulated shortly. 
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The United States statement, Dr. Silver continued, 
made it clear that the reason for scrapping the Assembly’s 
decision was the threat by some Member states to alter 
that decision by violence. And he warned that this “fate- 
ful capitulation” on the part of the United Nations would 
completely destroy all of its future effectiveness as an 
instrument to settle international disputes and maintain 
peace. 

The establishment of a trusteeship for Palestine would 
not automatically insure peace in that country; force 
would have to be used to maintain that arrangement. 

Dr. Silver contested the statement that the partition 
plan was “an integral plan” which could not succeed 
unless each of its parts could be carried out. This con- 
ception had never been part of the plan, and was indeed 
contrary to the statement made by the United. States rep- 
resentative during the Assembly session. 

An attempt was clearly being made to force a solution 
upon the Jewish people which would diminish their sov- 
ereignty, territory, and immigration. But the partition 
plan represented maximum sacrifice beyond which the 
Jewish people could not go, and any proposals calling 
for further sacrifices would have to be imposed by force. 
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The decision of the Assembly remained valid for the 
Jewish people, Dr. Silver stated. If the Palestine Com- 
mission was unable to carry out the mandate assigned 
to it, the Jewish people of Palestine would move forward 
in the spirit of that resolution, and “do everything which 
will be dictated by considerations of national survival, 
as well as the considerations of justice and _ historic 
rights.” 

China supported the United States proposals as being 
in harmony with the stand which it had consistently 
taken, Dr. T. F. Tsiang declared. Unless there was agree- 
ment between the Jews and the Arabs, no solution by 
peaceful means was possible. 

It was Dr. Tsiang’s profound conviction that the Se- 
curity Council should not use force, or authorize its use, 
to overcome Arab resistance to partition. Consistent 
with its primary responsibility for maintaining peace 
and security, the Council should order a military and 
political truce. 

“It would be tragic indeed,” Dr. Tsiang said, in con- 
clusion, “if the United Nations, by attempting a political 
settlement, should be the cause of a war.” 

The position of the United States, began Andrei A. 
Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), was the “logical continuation” of 
the position which it had held from the beginning of the 
consultations held by the permanent members. 

The United States proposals had “nothing in com- 





mon” with the Assembly’s resolution, he said, adding 
that he would not expand further on this point at the 
present stage. 

The United States representative had tried repeatedly 
to emphasize the fact that there seemed to be general 
agreement that the partition plan could not be imple- 
mented by peaceful means. This was rather misleading, 
Mr. Gromyko said, as he knew only what the United 
States and Chinese statements were on this question. 

The Soviet Union could not accept this viewpoint; it 
could not be said that there was general agreement that 
the plan could not now be implemented by peaceful 
means. 

The United States representative had referred several 
times to the report read in the morning as though it 
corroborated the proposals just submitted by his Gov- 
ernment. But there was nothing in common between 
those proposals and the results submitted on the con- 
sultations held by the permanent members. On the con- 
trary, the agreed items, contained in the recommenda- 
tions of the report on those consultations, provided a 
basis upon which the Security Council should proceed 
to take “more concrete decisions” with a view to imple- 
menting the United Nations decision on the future of 
Palestine, Mr. Gromyko said in conclusion. 

The Security Council agreed to continue its discus- 
sion of the Palestine question on March 24. 


Commission Sums Up Partition Problems 


Negotiations With Mandatory Power Continue 


— the Security Council discussed the responsibili- 

ties devolving upon it as a result of the Assembly’s 
plan to partition Palestine, two other bodies have been 
active on different aspects of the plan. 

The five-member Palestine Commission, established to 
supervise the implementation of the partition plan, had 
previously submitted a progress report to the Security 
Council, and also a special report on the security situa- 
tion in Palestine. In a further report submitted to the 
Council on March 15, the Commission gave an account 
of its second month of work. 

Much of the new report is devoted to a series of ques- 
tions submitted by the Commission to the Mandatory 
Power. 

The consultations confirm, the report stated, that the 
Mandatory Power firmly intends to retain undivided 
control until the date of termination of the Mandate. 
After May 15, the Commission will have to assume full 
administrative responsibility, except in those areas under 
British military occupation, and it will be confronted 
with a situation over which it has had no previous con- 
trol, and which it had been able to appraise on the spot 
for only a fortnight. 

The Commission has sent an advance party which is 
now working in Jerusalem, but it “has made it clear” fo 
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the Mandatory Power that this party “is in no sense to 
be interpreted as an acceptable alternative to the presence 
in Palestine of the Commission itself, even for prepara- 
tory work.” 

On the question of continuing essential administrative 
services after May 15, the Mandatory Power stated that 
it could not undertake to re-organize the functions of 
personnel of departments during the closing stages of 
the Mandate, and that it intended to terminate by May 
15 all appointments, contracts, and agreements of the 
British and Palestinian staffs employed by the Pales- 
tinian Government. 

The Commission, for its part, insisted on the necessity 
of ensuring continuity in the functioning of the admin- 
istrative machinery, and requested the United Kingdom 
to inform the employees of the Palestine administration 
that its policy “will be to ensure the maintenance of 
existing conditions of employment” for all employees 
continuing in service after the Mandate’s termination. 
Employees desiring to continue ‘in service have been re- 
quested to inform the Commission through the Palestine 
administration. 

In another part of the report, the Commission stated 
that it was impossible to implement that provision in 
the Assembly’s plan calling for the selection of Provi- 
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sional Councils of Government by April 1, 1948. 

The Arab Higher Committee’s attitude and Arab re- 
sistance preclude the possibility of selecting a Provi- 
sional Council for the proposed Arab State by that date. 
A Provisional Council for the proposed Jewish State 
will not be able to “carry out its functions” prior to the 
termination of the Mandate. And the Mandatory Power 
has stated that such Councils cannot exercise any 
authority prior to the date of termination. 

It is also impossible to take preparatory steps to form 
militias, the report continued. The Mandatory Power 
stated that it cannot permit these preparatory steps. 

The Commission considered this unsatisfactory, since 
effective, responsible militias cannot be organized, 
trained, and equipped in a matter of days. 

Thus, the Commission reported, on the date of ter- 
mination of the Mandate, there would be no legally con- 
stituted over-all security organization in either State and, 
moreover, the local Arab police in the Jewish State may 
well constitute an additional security hazard. 

The last major section of the report deals with eco- 
nomic and financial questions. The Commission stated 
that it had not yet been able to complete the membership 
for the two remaining positions on the Preparatory Eco- 
nomic Commission. It expected, however, that this Eco- 
nomic Commission would be established shortly. 

Certain specific proposals have now been placed before 
the Mandatory Power so as to ensure that the food situa- 
tion in Palestine will not deteriorate immediately after 
the termination of the Mandate. 

The Commission is considering the situation created 
by the action of the Mandatory Power blocking accumu- 
lated Palestinian sterling balances held in London, and 
excluding Palestine from the sterling area. The Com- 
mission had also taken up the question of the future of 
the Palestine Currency Board. 

In conclusion, the Commission states that negotiations 
with the Mandatory Power and the Jewish Agency will 
be continued. But because of the United Kingdom’s 
policy not to co-operate in implementing the partition 
plan, a satisfactory cu-ordination of the plans of the 
Commission with those of the Mandatory Power is pre- 
cluded “in many vital aspects.” This, together with the 


steady deterioration of conditions in Palestine, leaves. 


little hope for achieving continuity in administrative 
services and for an orderly transfer to authority. 

“The Commission, therefore, has the duty to reiterate,” 
the report concluded, “that present indications point to 
the inescapable conclusion that when the Mandate is 
terminated, Palestine is likely to suffer severely from ad- 
ministrative chaos and widespread strife and bloodshed.” 


Commission Answers Ten Questions 

On March 11, the four permanent members of the 
Security Council engaged in consultations ‘on Palestine 
addressed ten questions to the Palestine Commission. The 
following is a summary of the questions and answers. 
© The first question asked whether the Commission had 
found sufficient acceptance of the partition plan on the 
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part of the Jews, the Arabs, and the Mandatory Power 
to afford a basis for its peaceful implementation? 

The answer was no. The Jews generally accepted the 
plan, but the Arabs of Palestine generally opposed it and 
the Arab Higher Committee refused to have anything to 
do with the Commission; the United Kingdom declined 
any action which might be interpreted as involving im- 
plementation of the plan. For these reasons, the Com- 
mission could not discharge its responsibilities without 
the assistance of an adequate non-Palestinian armed force 
to preserve law and order. 


@ Could the Commission suggest possible modifications 
in the partition plan which might offer a basis for agree- 
ment among the Palestine peoples? 

It could not do so, the Commission replied, because if 
had been charged exclusively with the responsibility— 
under the guidance of the Security Council—for putting 
the Assembly’s recommendations into effect. 

@ What were the specific points at issue between the 
Jews and Arabs? 

Even in the absence of any official communication from 
the Arabs, the Commission was aware that the basic Arab 
objections were to the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine and to the continuation of Jewish immigration. 
@ Was it possible to implement the plan by peaceful 
means as a whole or in substantial part? 

Neither as a whole nor in substantial part could the 
plan be implemented peacefully so long as the existing 
vigorous Arab resistance to partition persisted. 


@ The Mandatory Power firmly intended to retain un- 
divided control in Palestine until May 15, 1948, the Com- 
mission replied in answer to the question of further dis- 
cussions with the United Kingdom regarding piecemeal 
relinquishment of the Mandate. 

@ As to the date of arrival of the Commission in Pales- 
tine, the Mandatory Power had replied that it “would not 
regard favorably” any proposal by the Commission to 
proceed to Palestine earlier than two weeks before the 
Mandate’s termination. 

@ The seventh question asked if steps had been taken to 
establish Provisional Governments in the proposed new 
states by April 1, 1948. 

Some preliminary steps had been taken toward the 
selection of the Provisional Council of Government for 
the Jewish State, the Commission replied. Communica- 
tions of inquiry had been sent regarding consultations 
with “democratic parties and other public organizations.” 
However, the Commission added that the Provisional 
Council would not be able to carry out its function prior 
to the termination of the Mandate. 

The attitude of the Arab Higher Committee and Arab 
resistance in Palestine precluded any possibility of select- 
ing a Provisional Council of Government for the proposed 
Arab State by April 1. 

The Mandatory Power’s position precluded any pos- 
sibility of establishing Provisional Councils of Govern- 
ment in either proposed state by April 1; the United 
Kingdom had declared that subject to its over-riding re- 
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sponsibility for the maintenance of law and order, it 
would not impede any preliminary steps taken by the 
Commission, “although such Councils could not exercise 
any authority prior to the date of the termination of the 
Mandate.” 

@ The eighth question related to the Commission’s dis- 
cussions with the Mandatory Power on economic matters. 

Progress had been made towards agreement in some 
respects, the Commission stated. Its representatives in 
London were studying the urgent problem of importing 
essential food products to Palestine after May 15, and had 
proposed that the United Kingdom import bread cereals 
and sugar under existing machinery to supply essential 
needs at least until June 30. 

Preliminary discussions had begun regarding the liqui- 
dation of assets. No progress had yet been made regard- 
ing the problems of communications services and the 
maintenance of fiscal continuity. 

@ The Commission had also been asked what were the 
minimum prerequisites for administering Jerusalem by 
the United Nations. 

The Commission replied that the partition plan must be 
generally accepted, and peacefully implemented, by the 
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The proposed boundaries of 
the City of Jerusalem, as set 
forth in the draft Statute 
prepared by the Trusteeship 
Council, are shown here. As 
an inland enclave, Jerusalem 
would be surrounded on all 
sides by Arab territory, and 
would be dependent on the 
outside for its water, food, 
fuel, electricity, and com- 
munications. For example, 
the water for Jerusalem or- 
iginates in the proposed 
Jewish state, and has to 
travel also through the pro- 
posed Arab state. 


Main Road 
Railroad 


Proposed Boundary of 
the City of Jerusalem 


(Shaded area indicates territory 
of proposed Arab State) 
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two communities of Palestine. The City, an enclave in 
Arab territory, depended for its essential supplies and 
communications on the goodwill of its neighbors. while 
its economy and finances depended on the successful ap- 
plication of the plan with economic union. Without eco- 
nomic union, the City could not be economically viable. 
@ If the peaceful implementation of the partition plan 
became possible, could the transfer of authority from the 


- Mandatory Power to the successor government be effected 


without additional provisions for funds or administrative 
machinery by the United Nations? 

The Commission replied that it was not possible to give 
an unequivocal answer. Even assuming peaceful imple- 
mentation, the Commission would require—prior to the 
termination of the Mandate—a working fund to undertake 
indispensable commitments. This fund could be acquired 
as a loan against future Palestinian revenues of the eco- 
nomic union. Moreover, the proposed arrangements for 
Jerusalem would involve a continuing charge against the 
budget of the United Nations. Such a working fund 
should be clearly distinguished from funds voted by the 
Assembly for the Commission’s work—and not for the 
administration of Palestine. 
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Jerusalem Statute “In Satisfactory Form” 


Trusteeship Council Plans to Approve Constitution in April 


ee the Trusteeship Council, which had been 
instructed to draw up a Statute for the interna- 
tional regime of Jerusalem, had all but completed its task. 


Meeting on March 10, the Council adopted a resolu- 
tion stating that the draft Statute was “now in satisfac- 
tory form,” but that the questions of formally approv- 
ing it, and of appointing a Governor for Jerusalem, 
should be taken up at a subsequent meeting “not later 
than one week before April 29, 1948.” 


The Council made a number of important substantive 
changes in the draft prepared by its Working Commit- 
tee. Some other changes were made for the purpose 
of explicitly stating what was implicit in the earlier draft. 


This draft Statute provides that the City of Jerusalem 
—a special international regime—is to be administered 
by a Governor appointed by the Trusteeship Council, 
and by a Council of Administration, an elected Legis- 
lative Council, and a Judiciary. (For a description of 
the original draft, see the BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 4, p. 
127.) 


Composition of Legislative Council 


The most important substantive change relates to the 
composition of the Legislative Council for the City. The 
earlier draft provided for a total membership of 40 citi- 
zens, of whom eighteen were to be separately elected by 
the Arab residents, eighteen by the Jewish residents, and 
four by the other residents. The Council debated at 
length whether membership should be extended to resi- 
dents who were not citizens. It also debated the ques- 
tion of the four members to be separately elected in 
addition to the 36 elected by the Arab and Jewish resi- 


dents. 


It was finally decided to extend membership to resi- 
dents who were not citizens. However, the Council has 
reserved the power to determine the conditions under 
which residents who are citizens of another state would 


be eligible for membership. 


As regards the four “other” members, it was decided 
that one or two, as determined by the Governor, should 
be elected by those residents who are neither Arab nor 
Jew. The remainder should be representatives-at-large, 
elected by all residents of the City from a panel of six 
nominated by the Governor from among those not regis- 
tered in either the Arab or Jewish group. 


A further change provides that the eighteen seats at 
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the disposal of the Arab residents will, if the latter so 
desire, be allocated by the Governor between Moslem 
and Christian Arabs in proportion to their numerical 


strength. 


Other Important Changes 


Other important changes in the provisions relating to 
the Legislative Council empower the Trusteeship Council 
to revoke any of its Standing Orders, and authorize the 
Governor to prorogue, adjourn, or dismiss the Council 
at any time. If, within a period to be specified by the 
Governor, the Legislative Council fails to elect a Chair- 
man, the Governor may appoint one. 


The period of residence entitling a person to become 
a resident for purposes of the franchise has been fixed 
at three years. Since membership of the Legislative 
Council will be open to residents who are not citizens, 
citizenship has lost some of the importance formerly at- 
tached to it. As a corollary, the provision in the earlier 
draft which would have prohibited dual nationality has 
disappeared. 

The earlier draft provided that the Governor should 
inform the Security Council of any situation likely to 
endanger the territorial integrity of the City, of any 
threat of aggression or act of aggression against the City, 
or of any other forcible attempt to alter the international 
regime. This has now been changed. Normally, the 
Governor will inform the Trusteeship Council of any 
such situation; only when the latter is not in session is 


he empowered to inform the Security Council. 


Governor’s Powers 

Among the changes made for the purpose of stating 
explicitly what was implicit in the earlier draft, the most 
important relate to the Governor’s powers of legislating, 
and of taking other measures, in an emergency. Such 
legislation “shall have effect notwithstanding anything 
to the contrary in any legislation in force in the City”; 
but any such legislation and measures must be rescinded 


when the emergency is over. 


On another point, the new text makes it clear that the 
right of petition includes right of petition to the Trustee- 
ship Council. It is further explicitly provided that the 
Governor’s power to appoint officers for the City includes 
a power to terminate their appointments. The duty of 
thé Governor to render reports to the Trusteeship Council 
is also particularly provided for in the amended Statute. 
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Fifty Nations Unite In Children’s Appeal 
Heartening Response Throughout World 


en of money, milk, margarine, and meat, all es- 
sential for saving the lives of children in the current 
program of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, are rapidly being exhausted. The sur- 
vival of the program beyond the next few months depends 
entirely on greatly increased funds being received to aug: 
ment these supplies, either from governments or from 
contributions to the United Nations Appeal for Children 
(UNAC). 

These facts were emphasized at a recent meeting of 
the Executive Board of ICEF. 

Meanwhile, activities in support of the Appeal for 
Children forge ahead in many countries. Fifty nations 
are now actively engaged in collecting funds and daily 
reports reaching Lake Success reveal a heartening re- 
sponse throughout the world. The reports come from 
places as far apart as Macassar in the East Indies and 
Montreal in Canada. 

Miss Soh Lian Tjie, writing from Macassar, told UNAC 
how her local radio station picked up and relayed Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie’s message, broadcast on “Ap- 
peal Day,” February 29. This, she said, was the first 
news Macassar had received of UNAC, but no time was 
wasted in forming a committee which has now launched 
an energetic drive for the Appeal in East Indonesia. 

Assuring the United Nations of her people’s utmost 
support for the children, Miss Tjie concluded: “We all 
sympathize deeply with the cold and hungry children. 
Our hearts are filled with gratitude that our country is a 
blessed one, and one without that terrible cold.” 


Canada’s Speedy Response 


A report from C. E. Pickering, campaign chairman 
for UNAC in Canada, records the prompt response of the 
Canadian people. 

Approximately five million dollars has been accounted 
for in amounts either paid or pledged to the Appeal, rep- 
resenting the half-way mark in Canada’s goal of ten mil- 
lion dollars. Reporting on the astonishing results of the 
campaign in outlying corners of the country, Mr. Picker- 
ing said that one rural school of only sixteen pupils in 
a small village in British Columbia collected $135. An- 
other rural school of 22 pupils sent a check for $245, or 
over $11 per pupil. 

In the United States, leaders of four major religious 
groups in New York City have pledged their utmost sup- 
port for the campaign. Shortly after Easter, a “Crusade 
for Children Day” will be held in all churches and syn- 
agogues in New York, featuring sermons, prayers, and 
collections. 

One individual gift in the United States was a check 
for $261.50 from a West Virginia school teacher. Ac- 
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companying the latter gift was a note saying: “I am 
sending this, a month’s salary, not because I have so 
much (I do not) but because the children have so little.” 


Blitzed Britain’s Reply 


People in Britain’s most heavily bombed cities, Ply- 
mouth and Bristol, have given $6000 and $8000 respec- 
tively. The miners of Nottinghamshire have contributed 
$4000. 

In the gray Lancashire mill town of Bolton, thirty 
mothers reduced their already slender rations during 
Holy Week, and also gave up smoking, candies, and 
movies on behalf of the Appeal. Money saved by the 
women, one of whom is an 81-year-old grandmother, will 
be sent to UNAC. The women’s self-imposed rations for 
the week consisted of: 

Two ounces of bacon and two ounces of other meat. 

Five and a quarter pounds of bread. 

Two ounces of fat and four ounces of fish. 

One ounce of tea or coffee, and one-half pint of milk. 

Two pounds of potatoes and half a pound of veg- 
etables. 

Eight ounces of sugar and four ounces of jam. 

Members of the British royal family have contributed 
$4800 to the Lord Mayor of London’s special campaign 
for UNAC, and are also devoting much time in efforts 
on behalf of the drive. 

A recent message received at Lake Success from the 
Vatican assured UNAC of the support of Pope Pius XII 
for the global campaign. In an earlier statement endors- 
ing the Children’s Fund, made when ICEF began feed- 
ing needy children in Italy, the Pope hailed this relief 
work as offering “a brightened prospect of salvaging the 
health of many millions of innocent victims.” 

In Shanghai, the Chinese National Committee for 
UNAC was formally constituted at a meeting presided 
over by Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. Launching the Chi- 
nese drive, Madame Chiang declared that although China 
was desperately in need of help herself, her people would 
do their utmost to aid the Appeal. 





GRATITUDE 


A group of nine-year-old school girls in the little 
town of Zilina, Czechoslovakia, wished to thank the 
United Nations for the extra milk which has recently 
been added to their meagre diet. The little girls got 
busy with their needles and the result was the ar- 
rival at Lake Success recently of a hamper of small 
gifts. These were three lace doilies, one crocheted 
collar, a doll’s outfit of blue and white silk, and one 
table centre. 
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China Proposes Basis for Kashmir Settlement 
Further Debate and Consultations Proceeding 


HEN THE SECURITY COUNCIL resumed on March 

10 its consideration of the Kashmir question, N. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar reported on the results of his 
consuitations with his Government in India. All avenues 
of reaching a settlement had been explored, he said, and 
India hoped that the fighting would end at the earliest 
possible moment and that the foundations could be laid 
for a permanent understanding with Pakistan. 

Of the issues over which there had been disagreement, 
Mr. Ayyangar considered the question of bringing the 
fighting to an end as quickly as possible to be the most 
important. He therefore urged that the utmost priority 
should be given to the measures to be taken in this regard. 

As for ensuring a free and impartial plebiscite on the 
question of accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
he recalled that certain participants in the debate had 
suggested that a neutral, impartial administration should 
be substituted for the administration now functioning in 
the State. That was a constitutional issue, he contended, 
for a question of that sort had to be left to the decision 
of the State, its ruler, and its people. He urged the Coun- 
cil not to press the idea. 

With a full sense of responsibility and with the full 
authority of the Indian Government behind him, he de- 
clared that India could not yield on the question of doing 
away with the present administration and substituting 
some kind of outside agency or an agency not supported 
by the people of the State. 


Responsible Government 

Mr. Ayyangar told the Council that, since the February 
12 adjournment, the Maharajah of the State had conceded 
full responsible government to the people. Suitable ma- 
chinery was to be provided as early as possible for fram- 
ing a constitution which would give effect to this decision. 
If established, that government would benefit not just one 
part, but the entire State, including the area where there 
was still some local fighting. 

In the meantime, the emergency administration had 
been converted, under the existing constitution, into a 
regular Council of Ministers to function as far as pos- 
sible as a responsible executive. The head of the new 
Council of Ministers was now forming his cabinet and 
attempting to include representatives of other schools of 
political opinion. 

On the question of retaining Indian armed forces in 
the State during the interval between stoppage of the 
fighting and completion of the plebiscite, Mr. Ayyangar 
said that it was not within the range of practical politics 
to ask for the exclusion of such forces. However, India 
was quite prepared to consider any reasonable sugges- 
tions for ensuring that those forces would not have the 
opportunity to interfere with voting during the time of 
the plebiscite. India did not want any pressure, vio- 
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lence, or coercion to be used on even a single voter in 
the matter of his choice between India and Pakistan on 
the question of accession. 

It was only to ensure the State’s defence from external 
aggression and to give aid to the civil power when force 
was required to maintain internal law and order that 
India wished to retain its armed forces within the State. 

As for the machinery that should be devised for con- 
ducting the plebiscite, India desired that such machinery 
should be allowed to work in a completely unfettered 
manner, without any pressure or influence being exer- 
cised on it by the administration of the State, in order 
to ensure that there could be no criticism in the eyes 
of the world. This machinery should have as much in- 
dependence as possible, consistent only with the main- 
tenance of the sovereignty of the State and with the 
maintenance of the proper relations between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The machinery should propose rules and regu- 
lations which could be put into force without any amend- 
ment or modification. India was prepared to issue orders 
and to see that those orders were implemented by the 
Government of the State that no administrative, police, 
or military pressure should be allowed to be exercised 
over voters during the plebiscite. 


Pakistan Statement 

In reply, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, declared that the position of the 
Indian delegation was exactly the same as when the pro- 
ceedings were adjourned. India’s willingness to adopt 
measures to ensure non-interference by the military in the 
voting and to ensure a free plebiscite was not “a great 
concession” at all, for it had been implicit in the situa- 
tion all the time. 

India had submitted that the question of an impartial 
administration involved a fundamental constitutional 
problem, yet the emergency arrangements proposed in 
regard to the plebiscite in Kashmir did not go nearly as 
far as the arrangements imposed by the Government of 
India on the States of Alwar and Bharatpur, where the 
question involved was entirely one of domestic jurisdic- 
tion—investigation into an alleged conspiracy, which was 
a police matter. Administration of those two States was 
taken over by the Government of India, which dismissed 
the Prime Ministers. In Alwar the administrator, in turn, 
dismissed all the ministers who had been appointed by 
the Maharajah. Could the Government of India then 
not advise the Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir to 
appoint an impartial administrator ? 

The whole question in Kashmir was whether Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdulla or any other person who might be 
handpicked by the Maharajah or by the Government of 
India—and who was not acceptable to the people fight- 
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ing that Maharajah and that Government—should be in 
charge of the administration when the question in dis- 
pute was to be decided by means of a plebiscite. Mean- 
while the Security Council was confronted with another 
fait accompli in the appointment of Sheikh Abdulla as 
Prime Minister. Sir Zafrullah entered a formal com- 
plaint against the Government of India’s and the Mahara- 
jah’s taking this step. 


Doubts Expressed 


Regarding India’s readiness to accept any reasonable 
arrangement to ensure that its troops would not inter- 
fere with the free exercise of the vote, Sir Zafrullah asked 
some questions: What would be the authority for impos- 
ing any such arrangement on the Maharajah? How 
would that square with the sovereignty of the Maharajah 
in the matter? How would it get over “the fundamental 
constitutional problem”? If interference should take 
place, despite measures taken, what would be the remedy? 
Would these assurances be enough to induce those fight- 
ing in Kashmir to lay down their arms? Sir Zafrullah 
doubted this, and if such assurances were not sufficient, 
what would be achieved? he asked. If a plebiscite should 
be held under the conditions proposed by India, and 
the result disclosed the majority to be in favor of ac- 
cession to India, would that settle the matter? 

How could India ensure that pressure through the ad- 
ministrative officials would not be exercised? It had 
happened before. If it should happen, who would pre- 
tend that the plebiscite was free? 

Furthermore, leaders of different political parties and 
persons interested in the question must be at liberty to 
try to persuade the electorate to cast their votes for one 
side or the other. The scales must be even, but experi- 
ence in India had shown this to be difficult. 

If there was suspicion that acceptance of any of the 
conditions submitted by Pakistan would in any way put 
pressure on any part of the electorate to vote in favor 
of Pakistan, Pakistan would give up that condition. In 
the conditions insisted on by India, on the other hand, 
there was clear evidence and well-founded apprehension 
that they would in themselves amount to pressure and 
coercion on the people to vote on the other side. That 
was the whole crux of the matter, Sir Zafrullah con- 
cluded. 

At the conclusion of the two statements, the discussion 
was adjourned, and the President, Dr. T. F. Tsiang 
(CuinA), said that before the next meeting he would get 
in touch with the two parties to explore terms of settle- 
ment which would seem fair to the members of the Coun- 
cil. 

When the Council took up the question again on March 
18, Dr. Tsiang presented a draft resolution (see page 291) 
which he said was very tentative. He therefore welcomed 
suggestions, amendments, and changes. The language of 
the draft and methods recommended were all those of 
Chapter VI of the Charter, which deals with the pacific 
settlement of disputes. 
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Dr. Tsiang explained the draft in detail. The articles 
of settlement which it proposed were divided into three 
parts—the first relating to the restoration of peace and 
order, the second concerning the plebiscite, and the third, 
consisting of general provisions, dealing with both the 
plebiscite and the restoration of peace and order. 

The first part proposed bilateral undertakings by the 
Governments of India and Pakistan, without any fixed 
timetable, for the withdrawal of tribesmen, Pakistan na- 
tionals, and the progressive withdrawal of such Indian 
troops as were not required for purposes of defence and 
security. 

In the second part, which provides for a plebiscite ad- 
ministration, he had tried to include every possible 
guarantee in order to make the plebiscite free and im- 
partial, and obviously so. The top plebiscite officers 
would be neutral international personalities nominated 
by the Secretary-General. While the sovereignty of the 
State would be respected, the Government of India would 
be asked to accept the obligation to free the plebiscite 
from any threat, coercion, or intimidation. 

The third part proposed adequate representation of 
all the major groups in the State’s Interim Government, 
and the appointment of an Indian official of high stand- 
ing with whom the Security Council’s India-Pakistan 
Commission might deal and whom the Commission could 
hold responsible for the fulfillment of the international 
obligations arising out of the terms of settlement. 

Finally the Commission would offer its good offices 
and mediation in the implementation of the terms of 
settlement. It would also certify to the Council whether 
the plebiscite had been really free and impartial. 

Dr. Tsiang said that he knew his draft was not com- 
pletely satisfactory to both sides, and he requested the 
parties to keep in mind the provisions of the Charter, 
under which the Council had limitations both in regard 
to procedure and substance. He felt satisfied that in the 
present circumstances the Council could not do more for 
either side than was presented in the articles of settlement. 


Initial Reactions 
The first reactions of both Sir Zafrullah and Mr. 


Ayyangar were only tentative, as neither had had an 
opportunity to consult his Government. 

Sir Zafrullah thought it unlikely that the Pakistan 
Government could approve the proposal. 

Quoting reported allegations by the President of the 
Muslim Conference concerning atrocities committed by 
Indian troops, he declared that to suggest that such num- 
bers of troops as may be determined by India should still 
be stationed within the Jammu and Kashmir territory for 
purposes of defence and security, and to expect that 
there would not be further incidents or adverse reac- 
tions, or that that would establish a fair and free field 
for a plebiscite, was to expect the impossible. He con- 
tended that, in a telegram dated November 8 from the 
Prime Minister of India to the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan, an undertaking had been given that Indian troops 
were in Kashmir for the sole purpose of repelling the 
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Chinese Draft Resolution on India-Pakistan Question 
(Submitted March 18) 


THE Security COUNCIL, 

Having considered the statements of the representatives of 
India and Pakistan concerning the dispute over the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 

Noting with satisfaction that both India and Pakistan desire 
that the question of the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India and Pakistan should be decided through the democratic 
method of a free and impartial plebiscite, 

Being strongly of the opinion that the early restoration of 
peace 3nd order in Jammu and Kashmir is essential, 
RESOLVES to recommend to the Governments of India and 
Pakistan the acceptance of the following Articles of Settle- 
ment. 

ARTICLES OF SETTLEMENT 
A. Restoration of Peace and Order. 


1. The Government of Pakistan undertakes to use its best 
endeavors: 

(a) To secure the withdrawal from Jammu and Kashmir 
of intruding tribesmen and Pakistan nationais; 

(b) To prevent any further intrusion into the State by 
denying transit through, and the use of any bases in, Pakis- 
tan territory, and by forbidding the furnishing of military and 
other supplies, to all elements engaged in hostility or violence 
against the State; 

(c) ‘To persuade all intruders that the present Articles 
of Settlement, accepted by India and Pakistan, provide full 
freedom to all inhabitants of the State, regardless of creed, 
caste, Or party, to express their views and to vote on the 
question of the accession of the State and that therefore they 
should cease fighting and co-operate in the maintenance of 
peace and order. 

The Government of India shall arrange: 

(a) For the progressive withdrawal from Jammu and 
Kashmir of such of its troops as are not required for the 
purposes of defence and security and 

(b) For stationing the remainder at such points as not 
to afford any intimidation, or appearance of intimidation, 
to the inhabitants of the State. 

B. Plebiscite. 


3. The Government of India undertakes to establish in 
Jammu and Kashmir a plebiscite administration, with the sole 
and full authority to administer the plebiscite on the question 
of accession of the State. 


4. (a) The Government of India agrees to appoint six 
nominees of the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
be the director and assistant or regional directors of the 
plebiscite administration. 

(b) The director, acting as an officer of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, shall have authority to nominate his 
subordinates and draft regulations governing the plebiscite. 
Such nominations should be formally appointed and such 


draft regulations should be formally promulgated, by the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

(c) The terms of service of the director and assistant or 

regional directors shall form the subject of a separate nego- 
tiation between the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the permanent representative of India to the United 
Nations. 
5. The Government of India undertakes to prevent any 
threat, coercion, or intimidation on the voters in the plebis- 
cite and shall cause this undertaking to be known to all 
concerned as an international obligation binding on all public 
authorities in Jammu and Kashmir. 


6. The Government of India shall themselves and through 
the Government of Jammu and Kashmir cause it to he known 
to all concerned that all inhabitants of Jammu and Kashmir, 
regardless of creed, caste, or party, will be safe and free in 
expressing their views and in voting on the question of the 
accession of the State. 


7. The Government of India shall use, and shall request the 
Government of the State to use, their best endeavors to effect 
the withdrawal from the State of such Indian nationals, not 
normally resident therein, as have entered it for an unlawful 
purpose on or since August 15, 1947. 


8. The Government of India shall urge upon the Govern- 
ment of the State to take all possible steps to ensure that: 
(a) All citizens of the State who have left it on account 
of disturbances are invited, and are free to return to their 
homes and to exercise all their rights as such citizens; 
(b) There is no victimization; 
(c) All political prisoners of the State are released; 
(d) Minorities in all parts of the State are accorded 
adequate protection. 
9. The Commission of the Security Council, as provided in 
its resolution of January 20, 1948, shall at the end of the 
plebiscite certify to the Council whether the plebiscite has 
been really free and impartial. 
C. General Provisions. 


10. The Government of India undertakes to use its best 
endeavors to ensure that in the composition of the Interim 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir provision is made for 
adequate representation of all major political groups in the 
State. 

11. The Government of India agrees to appoint an official 
of high standing, to be stationed in the State during the in- 
terim period, who shall have the power to cause to be fulfilled 
by the State Government all international obligations arising 
out of the present Articles of Settlement. 


12. The Security Council instructs its Commission to offer 
its good offices and mediation in the implementation of the 
present Articles of Settlement. 





raiders, and that once that object had been attained, 
and law and order restored—even before the plebiscite 
could be held—those troops would be withdrawn. 

As for the plebiscite, Sir Zafrullah also declared that 
the safeguards which the President thought the resolution 
contained did not go far enough. 

The proposed settlement, he stressed, must appear so 
eminently fair and satisfactory to the Azad (Free) Kash- 
mir Government that it would be prepared to lay down 
its arms and to give up the struggle which it began last 
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September. If the resolution failed to achieve that, then 
it would fail to achieve anything. Sir Zafrullah doubted 
whether it would have that effect. 

For India, Mr. Ayyangar thought that the draft resolu- 
tion attempted a fair solution of the points in controversy, 
despite any suggestions for modification that the Indian 
delegation might have to make at a later stage. He ex- 
pressed disappointment that it had not received the hoped- 
for appreciation of the Pakistan delegation. 

It was true, he said, that the Prime Minister had 
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sent the telegram referred to by Sir Zafrullah, but subse- 
quent events must be taken into account. 

Mr. Ayyangar insisted that the Indian Army must re- 
main to protect the State’s integrity and to safeguard law 
and order. The Indian Government would take every step 
possible for ensuring that its Army would not act in such 
a way as to negate the objective of a free and unfettered 
plebiscite. 


Charges had been made that Indian troops in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir were guilty of atrocities and un- 
mentionable outrages. That force, Mr. Ayyangar said, 
had been praised for the way in which it had conducted 
itself towards the population of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
particularly for the protection it had given to the Muslim 
population. He challenged the allegations and asked that 
the Commission which the Council proposed to send to 
the State should make thorough inquiries and report to 
the Council whether there was even an iota of justifica- 
tion for this calumny. 

Since it was proposed that the plebiscite should be in 
the hands of nominees of the Secretary-General, he asked 
if it was necessary to encroach on the sovereignty of the 
State and oust the Government which was acceptable to 
the people in order merely to appear before the world 


as having set up an administration in which Sheikh Ab- 
dulla had absolutely no influence. To eliminate the in- 
fluence of the administration in all respects in regard 
to the conduct of the plebiscite was about the utmost that 
the Council could afford to ask. 

While recognizing that the draft resolution meant 
further concessions from India’s side, Mr. Ayyangar 
stated that on the main issues he was prepared to concede 
at once that the proposals were worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Subsequent discussion centred mainly on procedural 
points; in particular on the adequacy of existing sub- 
committee procedure and on the status of draft resolu- 
tions previously submitted to the Council. Philip Noel- 
Baker (UniTep KincpoM) and Faris el-Khourt (SYRIA) 
stressed the urgency of the question. Mr. Noel-Baker 
warned that the course of the campaign may take a 
graver turn at any moment. Mr. el-Khouri pointed out 
that the casualties in Kashmir in one day exceed those 
in Palestine in one month—and that fighting had been 
going on in Kashmir for the last six months. 

When the discussion was adjourned, it was understood 
that the President would continue his consultations with 
the delegations of India and Pakistan. 


Further Debate on Junagadh Issue 


Security Council Hears Representatives of India and Pakistan 


nee STATEMENTS on behalf of India and Pakistan 

were made before the Security Council on March 8 
in connection with their dispute relating to the State of 
Junagadh. (For a report on their initial statements, see 
the last BULLETIN.) 


India’s Views 


N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Minister without Portfolio 
in the Indian Government, replied to points that had been 
raised previously by Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, 
Pakistan Foreign Minister. Referring to the plebiscite 
that had been held in the State of Junagadh, Mr. Ayyan- 
gar pointed out that 11,907 Muslims recorded their votes, 
of whom as many as 11,816 voted for accession to India. 


He regretted that on account of inadequate information 
M. K. Vellodi, for India, had made a mistake in a refer- 
ence to the flight of the Prime Minister of Junagadh to 
Karachi, to which attention had been called by Sir Zafrul- 
lah. This error did not, however, make any difference 
to the argument advanced by Mr. Vellodi. 


On another point, Sir Zafrullah had said that there was 
no understanding between India and Pakistan that, as 
Lord Mountbatten had stated, certain geographical com- 
pulsions could not be evaded in the accession of a State 
to India or Pakistan. India had openly agreed to this 
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principle and had scrupulously followed it. Conversations 
on a high level had justified the impression that Pakistan 
also intended to recognize it. A member of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan who was in charge of the States Depart- 
ment of the future Dominion of Pakistan at the time of 
Lord Mountbatten’s statement actually expressed his 
agreement with this principle in official records, Mr. 
Ayyangar said. 

Clarification of India’s position on another point 
raised by Sir Zafrullah was also given. No doubt the 
ruler, as the head of a State, had to take action in re- 
spect of accession, Mr. Ayyangar stated. When the ruler 
and his people were in agreement as to the Dominion to 
which they should accede, the ruler applied for accession 
to that Dominion. However, when he took one view, and 
his people took another, the wishes of the people had to 
be ascertained. When so ascertained, the ruler had to take 
action in accordance with the verdict of the people. This 
was India’s position in the matter. 

India’s claim for ascertaining the verdict of the people 
of Junagadh through a plebiscite was made within six 
days after August 15, 1947, the date of partition. While 
it was perhaps not incorrect to say that Pakistan did not 
turn down that claim because it raised a matter of princi- 
ple, nevertheless Pakistan deliberately avoided facing the 
issue of holding a plebiscite in Junagadh. The first 
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definite acceptance of the idea was contained in the 
speech by the representative of Pakistan before the Se- 
curity Council on February 18, and even then acceptance 
was in guarded terms. 


It was wholly incorrect to say that India wanted the 
verdict of the people accepted in the case of Junagadh, 
but not in the case of other States. Both the application 
for and acceptance of accession were acts of a political 
nature which could not be exclusively governed by the 
letter of the law. From the military standpoint, as well 
as politically and economically, accession of Junagadh 
to Pakistan was fantastic. It would be such a liability to 
Pakistan that the idea had almost the appearance of an 
attempt to lead India into a trap—to tease the Govern- 
ment of India into taking precipitate and aggressive ac- 
tion—but India had been particularly careful not to fall 
into thé trap. Mr. Ayyangar pointed to Pakistan’s delay 
of a month in accepting accession, and its hesitation to 
implement the obligations, as justifying the suspicion 
that Pakistan was not convinced itself of the wisdom of 
accepting the accession. 


Mr. Ayyangar denied that any officer of the State of 
Junagadh was arrested at the time of the taking over of 
the administration on November 9 by the Regional Com- 
missioner or immediately afterwards. Two officials were 
arrested considerably later for possessing unauthorized 
arms and ammunition. Muslim officers were occupying 
some of the higher posts in Junagadh even today. 


Pakistan’s main demand was that the administration 
of the State should now be restored to the Nawab, but 
“let us face the facts,” Mr. Ayyangar said. The Nawab 
had abandoned his State for fear of his life and had not 
yet attempted to establish contact again with his people. 
The Prime Minister had also fled, aftér sending a letter 
to the Regional Commissioner to take over the adminis- 
tration. The Council of Ministers had been dissolved and 
was no longer in existence. There was thus really no 
remnant of the old administration to be restored in 
Junagadh. 


New State Established 


Mr. Ayyangar referred to the establishment of a new 
State called the “United States of Kathiawar” or “Sau- 
rashtra.” Junagadh was really the heart of the Saurashtra 
region, where something like 449 States had now been 
brought together in a scheme which provided also for 
the incorporation of Junagadh. The people of Junagadh 
were keen about this development and were certain to 
vote for incorporation of their State. To talk seriously 
now of restoring the administration of Junagadh to its 
erstwhile ruler was to be blind to the political realities. 


If it was decided in the Security Council that another 
plebiscite should be taken under auspices to be agreed 
on, then, if the Council had no objection, that plebiscite 
might decide not only the question of accession, but also 
the question of restoration of the Nawab and incorpora- 
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tion of the State of Junagadh in the new Saurashtra 
State. India would not object. One essential fact was that 
Junagadh’s former absolutist rule could not be brought 
back. The State could be given only an essentially demo- 
cratic administration. 


As for the claim of compensation for persons who had 
suffered at the hands of the military forces of the Do- 
minion of India or of their officials, Mr. Ayyangar said 
that the suggestion of any such suffering was wholly in- 
correct and without foundation. If any person had volun- 
tarily left his home and wished to come back, he would 
be given every protection and help. The people of the 
State were now well protected and happy, and peace and 
order prevailed. No question of compensation could arise 
except such claims as could be enforced in the regular 
courts of law. 


Pakistan’s Reply 

In reply, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan remarked that 
surely it was not a matter of pride for the Government 
of India that more than 20,000 Muslim voters in Junagadh 
neither dared to go to the polls in the recent plebiscite 
nor dared at least to vote against India. What further 
proof was necessary that a plebiscite held in the cir- 
cumstances prevailing in Junagadh now was bound to 
lead to that result? There was no secrecy about the bal- 
loting at all, he stated. 


The date on which the Prime Minister left Junagadh 
had no importance, Sir Zafrullah continued, but the im- 
portance of the matter was that Mr. Vellodi had argued 
that the economic blockade of Junagadh, the cutting off 
of its communications, and other matters were the result 
of the chaos that followed the departure of the Nawab 
and the Prime Minister from Junagadh. Their flight, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vellodi, had taken place shortly after the 
accession to Pakistan. The Prime Minister, however, was 
there until the last moment, up to November 8, Sir Zafrul- 
lah emphasized. 


He declared that, in the first place, the Prime Minister 
did not have the authority to hand over the administra- 
tion of the State to the Regional Commissioner. Entirely 
apart from that legal aspect, however, the state of affairs 
under which the Prime Minister found it necessary to 
make his request to the Regional Commissioner resulted 
from the action taken by the Government of India from 
mid-September onwards—imposing the economic block- 
ade, investing the State on the landward side, and en- 
couraging the “provisional Government.” This situation 
therefore could afford no excuse to India for marching 
its troops in on the evening of November 9. 


On another point, Sir Zafrullah said that while India 
had insisted that the Junagadh question should be de- 
cided by means of a plebiscite, Pakistan had insisted that 
the principle of a plebiscite should be settled for all the 
States with regard to which a similar question might 


(Continued on page 296.) 
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LS SeT, Ck) 


UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 






AGT 
DOCUMENTS 





Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


March 5-22, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 


12th meeting—Mar. 15. 

Problem of voting in Security Council: resol. adopted 
[A/AC.18/45] by vote of 39-0 establishing 17- member 
Sub-Cttee. 3 to examine and analyze all proposals already 
submitted or to be submitted, to formulate recommendations, 
and to submit preliminary report not later than May 15. 

13th meeting—Mar. 15. 

Advisability of establishing permanent committee of General 
Assembly: -17-member Sub-Cttee. 4 appointed in imple- 
mentation of resol. [A/AC.18/10] adopted on Jan. 9, to 
study and make recommendations and to submit prelim- 
inary report not later than July 1. 

Credentials of representatives on Interim Committee: note 
taken of S.G.’s report [A/AC.18/42]. 

Sub-Committee 2 
3rd meeting—Mar. 18. 

International co-operation: paragraph-by-paragraph study be- 

gun of draft of preliminary report. 
4th meeting—Mar. 19. 

International co-operation: preliminary report completed 

[A/AC.18/48]. 
Sub-Committee 3 
lst meeting—Mar. 16. 

Organization: repr. of Argentina elected chairman; repr. of 
Canada elected rapporteur. 

Program of work discussed and general views expressed. 
[Relevant documents: A/AC.18/8 and -11, -12, -13, -14, 
-17 and Corr. 1; -38, -41, -45, -49, and -50.] 


2nd meeting—Mar. 22. 


Problem of voting in Security Council: general debate con- 
cluded; 9-nation working group appointed to study pro- 
posals. 

Sub-Committee 4 
lst meeting—Mar. 17. 

Organization: repr. of Netherlands elected chairman; repr. 
of Philippines elected rapporteur. 

Program of work discussed and Mar 25 deadline set for sub- 
mission of new proposals. [Relevant documents: A/AC.18/8 
and -10, -40, -44, and -47.] 


Palestine Commission 
Mar. 5-22. 

Discussions continued with Mandatory Power; Jewish Agency 
repr. heard on Palestine financial and medical services; 
answers submitted to 10 questions asked by permanent 
members of S.C.; 2nd monthly progress report submitted 
to §.C. 

Special Balkan Committee (at Salonika) 
Mar. 5-21. 

Albanian complaints: $.G. received 3 more communications 
alleging 6 Greek provocations, Feb. 21-29; 15, Feb. 29- 
Mar. 3; 17, Mar. 5-11. 

Approach to Balkan countries: Greek reply received to 
Cttee..s communication on good-neighborly relations be- 
tween Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia; assurances 
of continued co-operation renewed. Procedure laid down 
for handling Albanian, Bulgarian, Yugoslav charges of 
Greek provocation pending their replies. 

Abduction of Greek children: sub-cttees. and observation 
groups instructed to give priority to Greek charges of 
action by northern neighbors. 

WFTU protest: transmitted to Cttee. by S.G. in connection 
with arrest and threatened execution of Greek democrats; 
ogee repr. to U.N. states matter is beyond Cttee.’s terms 
of ref. 

Death of Greek Legation employe: incident in Belgrade to 
be investigated by Sub-Cttee. 2. 
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Temporary Commission on Korea (at Seoul) 


Mar. 8-22. 
Elections: implementing Int. Cttee. decision, resol. adopted 
to observe elections announced by U.S. fer May 9 pro- 
vided there is “free atmosphere”; ad hoc sub-cttee.’s report 


on methods adopted. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


264th meeting—Mar. 8. ; 
India-Pakistan Question: further statements by India and 


Pakistan concerning Junagadh. 
265th meeting (closed)—-Mar. 9. 

Governor of Free Territory of Trieste: consideration resumed; 

question to be taken up again at request of any member. 
266th meeting—Mar. 10. , 

India-Pakistan Question: further statements by India and 
Pakistan concerning Jammu and Kashmir; Pres. to explore 
terms of settlement with two delegations. 

Mar. 15. 
Palestine Commission submits 2nd monthly progress report 
[S/695}. 
267th meeting—Mar. 16. 
Palestine Question: statements by Lebanon and Syria. 
268th meeting—Mar. 17. 

Czechoslovakian Question: letter from permanent representa- 
tive of Chile [S/694, S/696} admitted to agenda by 9-2 
vote; Chile permitted to participate in discussion by 9-2 
vote; statement by Chile. 

269th meeting—Mar. 18. 

India-Pakistan Question: draft resol. on Jammu and Kashmir 
{S/669]} presented by Pres. as repr. of China; statements 
by India and Pakistan and discussion by Council mbrs.; 
Pres. to continue consultations with two delegations. 


270th meeting—Mar. 19. 

Palestine Question: report on permanent mbrs.’ consultations 
presented by U.S. repr.; statements by U.S.S.R., Syria, 
China, Jewish Agency. 

271st meeting—Mar. 19. 

Palestine Question: U.S. proposals for trusteeship for Pales- 
tine and calling of special session submitted; statements by 
U.K., Egypt, China, U.S.S.R., Jewish Agency. 

272nd meeting—Mar. 22. 

Czechoslovakian Question: Argentine proposal to hear state’ 
ment by former permanent repr. of Czechoslovakia to U.N. 
adopted by 9-2 vote; statement by former Czechoslovakian 
repr. and discussion by Council mbrs. 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia 
(at Batavia) 
Mar. 22. 
Netherlands-Indonesian conference: working papers on politi’ 


cal, financial, and economic questions referred to cttees. 
for study by Steering Cttee. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 
Working Committee 
15th meeting (closed)—Mar. 8, 


General principles governing regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces: consideration of ‘revised U.K. 
draft resol. continued. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Working Committee 
40th, 41st meetings—Mar. 9, 18. 


Atomic energy control: continued study of U.S.S.R. proposals 
[AEC/24] together with U.S.S.R. answers to U.K. ques- 
tions [AEC/26}. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


164th meeting—RMar. 5. 

Report of Council’s NGO Committee [E/706, E/710, E/735]: 
“A” status rejected for Women’s Internatl. Democratic 
Fed., World Fed. of Democratic Youth; to remain in 
category “B.” Resol. approved requesting ECAFE and 
ECLA to consider formulation of rules of procedure for 
consultation with NGOs. [E/770} 

Verbatim and summary records [E/619, E/698 & Add.1, 
E/715 & Add.1, E/728}: discussed. 

165th meeting—Mar. 5. 

Reports of specialized agencies [E/461 & Add.1, E/456 @ 
Add. 1-2, E/586 & Add. 1-2, E/597 & Add.1, E/680, 
E/593}: U.S. resol. [E/744] adopted approving reports. 
[E/762/Rev.1} 


166th meeting—Mar. 8. 
Verbatim and summary records: resol. adopted asking G.A. 
to consider permitting re-establishment of verbatim records. 


[E/756] 


167th meeting—Mar. 8. 

Question of establishing Economic Commission for Middle 
East [E/703 & Add.1,2}: 11-mbr. ad hoc cttee. estab- 
lished to study factors bearing on establishment of Comm. 
{E/753} 

Report of Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 
[E/678}: report adopted, with resols. requesting study of 
flood-control bureau for area and admitting New Zealand 
as Comm. member. [E/755} 

Yugoslav gold reserves [E/743]}: discussion of Econ. Cttee.’s 
report begun. 


168th-170th meetings—Mar. 8-9. 
Yugoslav gold reserves: discussion continued; resol. adopted 
deciding that issue was not within competence of Council. 


{[E/764] 


171st meeting—Mar. 10. 
Relations with and co-ordination of work of specialized agen- 
cies, etc. [E/740 & Add.1]}: 5 resols. adopted [E/765}. 
Social Commission’s report—matters of co-ordination [E/746]: 
resol. approved noting establishment by Comm. of an Ad- 
visory Cttee. on Planning and Co-ordination [E/771]. 


172nd meeting—Mar. 10. 

Negotiations with inter-governmental organizations [E/C. 
1/36]; 4 new mbrs. elected to Negotiating Cttee.; nego- 
tiations approved with IRO (or its Prep. Comm.), WMO, 
ITO (or its Prep. Cttee.), and IMCO (or its Int. Comm.). 
[E/768] 

Regional economic commissions [E/747]: New Zealand resol. 
approved asking Economic and Employment Comm. to 
defer study of work of comms. [E/766} 

Equal pay for equal work for men and women workers 
{E/745}: resol. adopted calling for implementation and 
study. [E/776} 

Social Commission’s report—consultation with IPPC [E/731 
& Corr.1, E/736}: resol. approved to undertake consulta- 
tions with Internatl. Penal and Penitentiary Comm. so 
long as Franco Spain not readmitted te membership. 


[E/771] 


173rd, 174th meetings-—Mar. 11. 

Members of Commissions [E/725]}: list of nominees to cer- 
tain Comms. approved. [E/427/Rev.2 & Rev.2/Corr.1} 

Agenda Committee: Netherlands and New Zealand elected 
additional mbrs. for 7th session. 

Financial implications of proposals before session [E/732/ 
Rev.1 & Corr.1]}: discussed. 

Program of meetings: Cttee.’s recommendations for schedule 
during period between sessions approved. [E/775} 

Joint Economic Board for Palestine [E/733]}: Polish-Vene- 
zuelan resol. adopted requesting Mbrs. submit to S.G. 
names of suitable candidates for submission to 7th session. 


{E/774} 


Memorandum from World Jewish Congress [E/710]: re 
ferred to NGO Cttee. for recommendations at next session. 
[E/770} 

Session adjourned. 

{E/778 is a list of resolutions adopted by the Council 
during the 6th session.} 
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Social Commission 


Advisory Committee on Planning and Co-ordination 
Mar. 8-18. 
Convened to examine 1948 program of work in social fields 
and make recommendations on co-ordination; report to 
Social Comm. adopted. 


Economic Commission for Europe (in Geneva) 
Manpower Sub-Committee 
Mar. 11-13. 

Informal survey made of manpower shortages and recruiting 
difficulties in various key industries; ILO invited to take 
specific measures for training and retraining workers; action 
by ECE Housing Panel requested on housing crisis in 
Europe affecting recruiting in agriculture, mining, and 
industry. 


Economic and Employment Commission 
Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic Stability 
Mar. 22. 

Second session convened: agenda adopted. 


Statistical Commission 
Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters 


Mar. 5. 
Convened: to co-ordinate statistical activities of specialized 
agencies and U.N. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


32nd-36th meetings—Mar. 5-10. 

Draft Statute for City of Jerusalem: resol. adopted deferring 
formal approval till Apr.; report on budgetary implications 
approved [T/141]}. 

Governor for Jerusalem: resol. adopted deferring appointment 
till Apr. 

Annual reports: resol. adopted on procedure to be followed 
in examining annual reports from administering authorities 
{T/97}. 

Records: resol. adopted calling for restoring verbatim records 
in certain circumstances. 


Recessed till April. 


SECRETARIAT 
Mar. 10. 

Death of Jan Masaryk: messages of condolences sent by 
Secretary-General to President Eduard Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia and Dr. Alice G. Masaryk, sister of the late 
foreign minister. 

Mar. 23. 

Headquarters Loan Agreement: signed for $65,000,000 in- 
terest-free loan to U.N. by U.S. for construction of per- 
manent hdqtrs. (Requires approval of U.S. Congress.) 


ILO 
Governing Body 
Mar. 16-20. 


Convened for 104th session. 

Adopted reports of Cttees. on Industrial Cttees., Periodical 
Reports, and Joint Maritime Comm.; Permanent Agriculture 
and Permanent Migration Cttees.; and Finance Cttee. (on 
1949 budget). 

European manpower problems: request of ECE for assistance 
discussed; tripartite cttee. set up to help Director-General 
organize work. 


FAO 


International Rice Conference (at Baguio ) 
Mar. 12. 

Adjourned; establishment of Internat]. Rice Council approved; 
report adopted recommending all govts. and internatl. agen- 
cies co-operate in expanding rice production during next 
3 years. 


Regional Organization Conference (at Baguio ) 


Mar. 15-16. 
Constitution adopted for South-East Asia Regional Organi- 
zation, operating within framework of FAO. Recommended 
that seat should rotate every 2 years among member states. 
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International Meeting of Horticultural Experts 


(at Rome ) 


Mar. 17-22. 
Recommended establishment of study group for surplus pro- 
duction, and new distribution system for horticultural 


products. 
ICAO 


Council (at Montreal) 
Mar. 15. 


Report of meteorological experts on Icelandic mission being 
studied. 
Mar. 17. 


Survey initiated on navigational practices for causes of air 
accidents. 


WHO 
Mar. 19. 


Membership: Greece ratified Constitution, 23rd Member of 
26 necessary to establish organization. 


Interim Commission (at Geneva) 
Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 
Mar. 18. seit 
Second session convened: to continue task of establishing 
internatl. standards for biological products, in particular 
anti-cholera and whooping-cough vaccines, BCG tuberculin. 


IRO 


Mar. 18. 
Membership: Constitution ratified by Argentina, 14th of 15 
U.N. Members necessary to establish Organizatfon. 


ITO 


United Nations Trade and Employment Conference 
(at Havana) 
Mar. 5-19. 
Draft ITO Charter; discussion on redrafting continued, and 
all cttees. completed their tasks. 
15th plenary meeting—Mar. 15. 
Closing date set at Mar. 24. 
16th plenary meeting—Mar. 16. 
Interim Commission of ITO established by resol. of Conf. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: adherence of 
Czechoslovakia, 10th country to do so, announced. 
17th plenary meeting (as Interim Commission)—-Mar. 20. 
Executive Committee: 18 nations elected members. 
Executive Secretary: Eric Wyndham-White, of U.K., unani- 
mously elected. 
18th, 19th plenary meetings—Mar. 22, 23. 

“Havana Charter”: formally presented to Conf. along with 
Final Act and various reports. Final debate begun. 
{Note: The Final Act was signed Mar. 24 and the Conference 

adjourned. | 


UNICEF 
Executive Board 
Mar. 13. 

Present work concluded with adoption of program for re- 
mainder of 1948; immediate BCG anti-tuberculosis vac- 
cination program approved for 11 European countries. 

Plan approved recommending operations for China. 

Program cttee. asked to consider relief of German children 

Report of Executive Director adopted. 





(Continued from page 293.) 
arise. That dispute went on between the two Dominions 
until the matter was brought before the Security Council. 

Again the question was not whether Pakistan did or did 
not accept the principle of a plebiscite; rather it was that 
if this matter had to be decided by means of a plebiscite, 
that plebiscite should be held under conditions in which 
there was no coercion or pressure on anybody, conditions 
which were fair in the sight of everybody, irrespective of 
what was expected to be the result. 

If the ruler returned to Junagadh, his position would 
be that of a constitutional ruler bound to accept the ver- 
dict of his people. The people would then have to decide 
whether or not they wanted to keep the ruler at all, and 
whether they wanted to become members of the new 
Kathiawar Union, continued the Pakistan Foreign Minis- 
ter. Once the question of accession was out of the way, 
further matters might be decided. 

If the representative of India thought that on principle 
the matter of restoration of the ruler and the matter of 
union of Junagadh with the larger union of Kathiawar 
should be combined in the plebiscite with the question of 
accession, then let the plebiscite on the accession of Kash- 
mir also be combined with the question as to whether 
the Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir should be re- 
stored to his position. 

The crux of the matter, with regard to both Junagadh 
and Kashmir, was that the plebiscite should be free and 
unfettered, Sir Zafrullah concluded. 


At the conclusion of the two statements, the Council 
agreed to resume consideration of the question of Jammu 
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and Kashmir (see page 292) before further discussing 
the Junagadh question. 


Students to Work 
At Lake Success 


Students from all parts of the world are being given 
a unique opportunity to study the work of the United 
Nations by becoming interne staff members of the 
Secretariat at Lake Success during the coming summer. 
Invitations to nominate students for forty available posts 
for internes have been sent to all 57 Member govern- 
ments, and forty candidates will be chosen by a United 
Nations selection board. In addition, a few others may 
be invited on a scholarship basis. 

Commencing on July 12, this international group 
will work for eight weeks in a variety of posts, including 
jobs in the Economic, Social, Trusteeship, and the Public 
Information departments of the United Nations. In 
return the students will receive lecture and seminar 
instruction on the work of the United Nations for five 
hours each week. The students will be housed at Adelphi 
College, in Garden City, Long Island. 

When it was found that the 1948 budget of the United 
Nations could not cover all expenses, two organiza- 
tions interested in promoting international understand- 
ing, stepped in and made the plan feasible. 

These organizations are the Rotary International and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which 
have each contributed $6,000 for the promotion of the 
project. 
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Monthly Calendar of International 


Date 
1946 
Continuous 
From Mar. 
” June 
” Dee. 
1947 
From Mar. 
° Oct. 
” Nov. 
” Nov. 
1948 
From Jan. 
” Jan. 
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” Feb. 
” Mar. 
°° Mar. 
1948 
From Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
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(tentative) 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
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” May 
” May 
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” May 
” May 
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” May 
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5 
12 
19 
19 
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21 
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26 
26 
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3 
3 
7 
10 
10 
10 
13 
13 
14 


15 
19 
20 
25 
(25 
27 
28 


Section I-- United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 
Security Council's Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 


Question 


Trusteeship Council—second session 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 

United Nations Palestine Commission 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 

Statistical Commission—Committee of Experts on Industrial 
Classification 

Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic Stability—- 
second session 

United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 


Forthcoming 


Social Commission—third session 

ad hoc Committee on Genocide 

Transport and Communications Commission—second session 

Investments Committee 

Economic and Employment Commission—third session 

ad hoc Committee on the Proposed Economic Commission for 
the Middle East 

Statistical Commission—Committee on Statistical Classification 

Statistical Commission—Committee on Future Work 

Economic Commission for Europe—third session 

Statistical Commission—third session 

Working Group of Representatives at International Conference 
of Social Workers 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs—third session 

Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights—second session 

Sub-Committee on Fertilizers—(ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Steel—(ECE) 

Population Commission—third session 

Committee on Electric Power—(ECE) 

Panel on Housing Problems—(ECE) 

Allocations Working Party of the Coal Committee—(ECE) 

Working Party on Perishable Goods of Road Transport Work- 
ing Party—(ECE) 

Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 

Working Party on Rail Transport—(ECE) 

Commission on Human Rights—third session 

Advisory Committee of Public Information Experts 

Coal Committee—(ECE) 

Secretary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination——fourth session 


Working Party on Road Transport—(ECE) 


Meetings 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Batavia and 
Jogjakarta 


Interim Hq. 
Now in 
Salonika 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
In Korea 

Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
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”* June 8 


° June 14 
”° June 14 
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From July 1 
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* July 15 
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(tentative) 
”° Sept. 2 
(tentative) 
” Sept. 6 
(tentative) 
” Sept. 13 
(tentative) 
” Sept. 27 
” Sept. 21 
1948 
From Apr. 1 
” Apr. 6 
° June 17 
In June 


In Sept. 


1948 

From Jan. 3 
” Apr. 5 
*. Apr. 19 
” july 28 

In Aug. 

1948 

From Apr. 2 
a) ie Se 
° hee. 7 
” Apr. 12 
” Apr. 26 
” Apr. 26 
” Apr. 30 
” May 31 





Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—third session 


Economic Commission for Latin America 
United Nations Film Board—dquarterly meeting 


Consultative Committee on Public Information for the United 
Nations & Specialized Agencies 

Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 

Sub-Commission on Economic Development—second session 

Permanent Central Opium Board—5Oth session 

Trusteeship Council—third session 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session 

Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations—Economic & Social Council 

Agenda Committee—Economic & Social Council 

Economic & Social Council—seventh session 

Committee on Contributions 


Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter 
Economic Commission for Europe—fourth session 


Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 


Permanent Central Opium Board—S5lst session 
General Assembly—third session 


Section II-- Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions— 
18th session 

Industrial Committee on Chemicals—first sessior. 

International Labor Conference—3lst session 

Governing Body—105th session 

Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining— 
second session 


FAO 


Mission to Siam 
Council Meeting 
International Forestry and Forest Products Meeting 


Meeting of Technical Nutritionists 
Fourth Annual Conference 


UNESCO 


Executive Board—seventh session 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee on Medical and Biological 
Abstracting Services 

Expert Committee on Science Abstracting 

Committee of the Permanent Bureau for Co-ordination of In- 
ternational Congresses of Medical Sciences 

Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (T.I.C.E.R.)—Expert Committee 

Experts’ Meeting on Fundamental Education 

Conference to Plan for an International Institute of Hylean 
Amazon 

International Theatrical Institute 
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Ootacamund, 
India 

Santiago 

Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris 


Geneva 
Paris 


Geneva 


Paris 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Geneva 


Siam 
Washington 
Teresopolis, 
Brazil 
Montevideo 
(Undeter- - 
mined) 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 


Paris 

Tingo Maria, 
Peru 

Prague 
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From June 28 


7” foe 8% 
” July 15 
” July 21 

In Aug. 

1948 

From Jan. 13 
” May 25 
” May 25 
7” me | 

1948 

From Mar. 8 
” Mar. 30 
” Apr. 20 
* Bey 37 
” Sept. 8 


” Sept. 21 


1948 

In May 

In May 

From July 13 
” Aug. 24 

1948 

From Apr. 12 
” Apr. 26 
”° May 4 
” May 19 
” May 31 
” June 24 

1948 

In Apr. 

From May 4 

1948 

From Sept. 27 

(tentative) 
1948 


From Sept. 27 


(tentative) 


1948 
From Mar. 22 


APRIL 1, 1948 


Eleventh International Conference on Public Instruction 
Seminar on Teaching about United Nations 

Seminar on Teacher Education 

Seminar on Childhood Education 

Seminar on Co-operation with the Pan American Union 


Council—3rd session 

Council—4th session 

Legal Committee 

Assembly—second session 
Divisional 


Aeronautical Maps and Charts Divisional Meeting 

Personnel Licensing Divisional Meeting 

Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Divisional Meeting 
Facilitation of International Air Transport Divisional Meeting 
Airline Operating Practices Divisional Meeting 

Airworthiness Divisional Meeting 


Regional 
Second European-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Mecet- 
ing 
Second North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
North Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


African—Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


WHO 


Expert Committee on International Epidemic Control 
International Conference for the Sixth Decennial Revision of 
the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death 
Expert Committee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial 
Revision of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes 

of Death 

Expert Committee on Malaria—second session 

Expert Committee for the Unification of Pharmacopoeias— 
second session 


First World Health Assembly 


IRO 


Conference on Resettlement of Displaced Specialists 


Preparatory Commission—sixth part of first session 


BANK 


Board of Governors 


FUND 


Board of Governors 


ITU 


Planning Committee on High Frequency Broadcasting—first 
session 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. of U.N. 
London 
Prague 
Caracas 


Montreal 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Brussels 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Geneva 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Paris 


Paris 

(Undeter- 
mined) 

(Undeter- 
mined) 


Geneva 
Paris 


Geneva 


Washington 
(Undeter- 
mined) 
Geneva 
(tentative) 


Gwatt, 
Switzerland 
Geneva 


(Undeter- 
mined) 


(Undeter- 
mined) 


Geneva 
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From Apr. 


In Apr. 


In June 


From July 
In July 
In Sept. 


Section III--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


1947 
In Session 
In Session 


In Session 
In Session 


1948 
From Jan. 
” Feb. 
° Mar. 
°° Mar. 
* Apr. 
” Apr. 
” ohare. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” he. 
” Apr. 
In Apr. 
In late Apr. 
In late Apr. 
From May 
In May 
Late May 


From June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
In June 


From July 
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24 


10 
15 


12 


29 
20 


27 
30 


18 
20 
23 
26 


10 


21 
21 
23 
24 
24 


Preparatory Conference of World Aeronautical Radio Con- 
ference 

3rd, 4th, and 5th Commissions of the International Advisory 
Committee on Long Distance Telephone 

International Telegraph Consulting Committee 

World Aeronautical Radio Conference 

International Telephone Consultative Committee: Rates and 
Traffic 

International Radio Consultative Committee 

European Regional Broadcasting Conference 

Administrative Council 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 

German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Por- 
tugal—Safehaven 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 


Commission to Investigate Former Italian Colonies 


Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for 
Italian Colonial Problems 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for 
Austria 

Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress 

Union of American Republics—9th International Conference 
of American States 

International Cotton Advisory Committee—seventh session 

Government of Norway—Meeting of Technicians in Connec- 
tion with Final Protocol of Tonnage Measurement of Ships 

Government of Cuba—Fifth International Leprosy Congress 

Pan American Union—Third Inter-American Travel Congress 

U.S. Government—Tin Study Group—third session 

Central Commission on the Navigation of the Rhine 


Government of United Kingdom—Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sea 

U.S. Government—Rubber Study Group—fifth session 

Fifth Pan-American Highway Congress 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fourth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—General 
Assembly 

Fourth International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee 

Caribbean Commission—sixth session 


International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works—Conference on Revision of Convention for Protec- 
tion of Literary and Artistic Works 

Netherlands Government—second International Conference on 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Interaction of Eggs and Sperm in Animals 

International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 
gress on Physiology and Pathology of Reproduction in Animals 

Inter-American Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian 
Life 

International Conference of the Principal High Tension Elec- 
trical Systems—12th biennial session 

International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 
ference of Sericulture 

International Union of Biological Sciences—8th International 
Congress of Genetics 





Geneva 


Scheveningen, 

Netherlands 
Brussels ‘ 
Geneva ta 
Stockholm 


Stockholm 4 
Copenhagen a 
Geneva a 





Washington 5 
Lisbon and S 
Madrid 
Washington 
Former Italian 
Colonies 


London 
London 


Havana 
Bogota 


Cairo 


Oslo ‘ 


Havana 
Buenos Aires 
Washington 
Strasbourg, 
France 


London 


Washington 
Lima { 
Buenos Aires A 


Buenos Aires 


Washington a 
Washington 
(Undeter- 
mined) 
Brussels 


Rotterdam, 
Netherlands 
Milan, Italy 


Milan, Italy 





Cuzco, Peru 
Paris 
Arles, France 


Stockholm 
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From July 
” July 
” July 


In July 
In July 
In July 
From Aug. 


” Aus. 
In Aug. 


In Aug. 
From Sept. 


In Sept. 


In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 


From Apr. 
” Apr. 
Apr. 


” 


” 


Apr. 


” 


Apr. 
In April 


From May 
” May 
In May 


From May 
” June 


” June 


” June 


”* June 
June 
June 


” 
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” June 


”* June 


” June 
” July 
” July 


In July 
From Aug. 


” Aug. 


12 


21 


10 





International Commission of Agricultural Industries—7th In- 
ternational Congress of Agricultural and Alimentary Industries 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Terminology of Genetics and Cytology 

International Union of Biological Sciences—13th International 
Congress of Zoology 

Inter-American Conference on Rehabilitation 

Inter-American Housing Conference 

International Union of Biological Sciences—General Assembly 

International Union of Biological Sciences—-cighth Interna- 
tional Entomological Congress 

International Astronomical Union—seventh General Assembly 

North American Regional Broadcasting Association—third North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Conference 

International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 

U.S. Government—Inter-American Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Renewable and Natural Resources 

International Association for Bridge and Structural Engineering 
—Meeting 

International Criminal Police Commission 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Directing Council 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on 
Problems and Aspects of Taxonomy in Botany 


Paris 
Stockholm 
Paris 


Mexico City 
Santiago 
Stockholm 
Stockholm 


Zurich 


Montreal 


Berne 
Denver, 

Colorado 
Liége 


Prague 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Utrecht 


Section IV -- International Non-Governmental 


24 
17 


16 
19 


Q > = 


oxen 


13 
16 
20 


17 


20 
30 


Organizations 


International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on _ Inter- 
national Commercial Arbitration 

International Chamber of Commerce—Court of Arbitration 

International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on Public 
Utilities of the Committee on Foreign Establishments 

Rotary International—International Assembly 


International Conference of Social Work—fourth session 


International Chamber of Commerce—Drafting Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Trade Terms 

Rotary International—39th Annual Convention 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Chamber of Commerce—Drafting Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Trade Terms 

International Organization for Standardization—Council 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Foreign 
Establishments 

International Chamber of Commerce—Special Co-ordinating 
Committee for the ITO Charter 

International Chamber of Commerce—Officers of the Budget 
Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce—Budget Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce—68th session of the Council 

World Power Conference—International Commission on Large 
Dams—third Congress on Large Dams 


International Organization of Industrial Employers—Executive 
Committee 

International Organization of Industrial Employers—General 
Council 

International Federation for Housing and Town Planning— 
International Congress for Housing and Town Planning 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—Inter- 
national Executive Committee 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—Inter- 
national Summer School 

Boy Scouts’ International Bureau 

International Red Cross Committee—seventeenth International 
Conference 

International Law Association—43rd Conference 


Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Quebec City, 
Canada 
Atlantie City, 


Paris 


Rio de Janeiro 
Paris 
Paris 


Geneva 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 

Paris 

Stockholm and 
Trollhattan, 
Sweden 

San Francisco 


San Francisco 


Zurich, 
Switzerland 
Geneva 


Schiers, 
Switzerland 

Paris 

Stockholm 


Brussels 
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